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Serial Stories 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “The Gates 
Ajar,” “ The Silent Partner,” etc. ; George P. Lathrop, 
author of “ A Study of Hawthorne ;” W. H. Bishop, au- 
thor of “ Detmold;”" W. D. Howells, author of “ The 
Lady of the Aroostook,” “ The Undiscovered Country ;” 
and Henry James, Jr., author of “The Americans,” 
“ The Europeans,” etc.§ 


Short Stories and Sketches 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe, T. B. Aldrich, Sarah O. Jew- 
ett, Constance Fennimore Woolson, Mark Twain, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Ellen W. Olney. 


Essays. 


On biographical, historial and social subjects, by Gold- 
win Smith ; Edward Everett Hale, on the social, politi- 
cal and religious lite of the world im the time of Christ ; 
William M. Rosseti on “ The Wives of the Poets ;" John 
Fiske on the “ Early Culture, Myths and Folk-Lore of 
our Ayran Ancesters ;” Joseph Dugdale on “The Rela- 
tion of Society to Crime.” 


Travel Sketches 


In Norway, by H. H., and by excellent writers on other 
picturesque lands and interesting people. 


Discussions of Living Questions. 


In politics, education, industry and religion, by persons 
specially qualified to treat them thoroughly aad in an 


Education 


The Atlantic Monthly contains, every year, not a few 
articles of positive value to intelligent and progressive 
teachers. These articles are not of a technical charac- 
ter, but discuss principles and methods of education in 
a broad and suggestive way. Teachers who are not 
content merely to follow routine methods, but who 
wish to educate and not simply to “ keep school,” will 
find them full of important hints and helps. 


Atlantic Contributors 


Include Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes,{ Lowell, Hale, 
Whipple, Howells, Aldrich, Stedman, James, Warner, 
Waring, Fiske, Scudder, Bishop, Mark Twain, Mrs. 
Stowe, Miss Phelps, H. H., Miss Jewett, Miss Larcom, 
Miss Preston, Mrs. Cooke, Miss Woolson, Mrs. Thaxter, 
and many others of the best American writers. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free; % 
cents s number. With superb, life-size portrait of 
Longteliow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell or Holmes $5.00 ; 
with two portraits, $6.00; with three portraits, $7.00: 
with four portraits, $8.00 ; with all five portraits, $9.00. 

The numbers for November and December wili be sent 
Sree to all new subscribers who pay for THE ATLANTIC 
Sor 1881 before December 20. 

Remittances should be made by money order, draft or 
registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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McGurrey’s READERS A FaAliLuRE 
In the Home of the Publishers. 





Readers a “ failure.” 


These statements are endorsed by a few “ eminent ” 
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In the special mission tpon which they were sent, they have been most conspicuous “ failures.” 


teachers from “Owen County,” 


IN A SINGLE DAY 


OVER 2.000 SCHOOLS IN OHIO DISCARD McGUFFEY'S READERS, REFUSING IN MOST CASES 
THE REVISED EDITION ASA FREE CIFT, 


AND ADOPT APPLETONS’. 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD OF THE NUMBER WERE ALREADY USING THE 
REVISED McGUFFEY’S, AND VOTED THEM OUT AS A FAILURE. 


Every mail leaving Cincinnati for weeks past has been laden with circulars and pamphlets proclaiming Appletons’ 


and by local 


agents of the McGuffey Readers in a few other places, and it was presumed that a wide circulation of these would effectually 


postpone the day when the oid McGuffey book “ must go.” The circulars, however, were not so potent as was expected. 


They have convinced 


the public that the country has not been deluged with these things to promote the educational interests of the community 


but solely to infuse new life into the McGuffey books, whose days of usefulness are so rapidly waning. 


On Monday, September 20th, School-Boards, representing 
more than 2,000 schools in the State of Ohio, adopted Apple- 
tons’ Readers and discarded McCuffey’s. 


More than 200,000 of Appleton’s Readers were already in use in the State of Ohio previous to the above date, 





WHICH ARE THE REAL “FAILURES”? 





“Christmas Services 


CHOIR and CONGREGATION’ 


Containing FOUR RESPONSIVE’ SERVICES, and -ap- 
propriate Scriptural readings, and TWELVE of the 
BEst Christmas hymns and tunes, as follows: 
“Angel's Story,” “There's a Song in the Air;” 
“ Mozart” (Hark, the Herald Angels); “ Xavier” 
(Hark, what mean those holy Voices); “ Folsom” 
(Brightest and best, etc.)"” “ Zerah" (To us a Child of 
Hope); “ While the Shepherds Watched ;" “Sears” (it 
came upon the Midnight); “ Bond" (Calm on the listen- 
tng Rar); “ Silent Night, holy Night;” “ Antioch ” (Joy 
to the World); “ 
These tunes may be used in the ordinary way or sung 
in connection with the beautiful preludes which accom- 
pany them, forming a powerful, continuous and cumu- 
lative exercise for the choir and “all the people.” 


Price, $7.50 per 100 copies; single copy, by 
mall 10 cents. 
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Musical Christmas 
GIFTS. : 
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Most acceptable gifts to players or singers will be the 
toliowing eleganily bound books. 


Any one mailed, post-free, for the price here’men- 
tioned. 
ROBERT FRANZ’S SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, 
HOME CIRCLE. Three volumes. 
WORLD OF SONG. 
PIANO AT HOME. ¢hand collection. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
CREME DE LA CREME. 2 Vols. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. 
GEMS OF THE DANCE. 
CLUSTER OF GEMS. 


;| SUNSHINE OF SONG. 


Each of the above in Cloth, $2.50: Fine Gilt $8.00. 
STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG. $1.3. 
CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. $1.3. 
BEETHOVEN. A Romance by Rav. $1.50. 
RHYMES AND TUNES. Christmas ong. $1,5. 
SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM. $1.3; 
FAIRY FINGERS. For Piano. $1.50. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. BH. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 
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IN KANSAS. 





APPLETON’S READERS A FAILURE 


“GETTING RID OF AN INCUBUS.” 


APPLETON’S READERS DISCARDED FROM THE SCHOOLS ON PETITIONS OF THE LEGAL VOTERS, AND McGUFFEY’S 
REVISED READERS ADOPTED IN THEIR STEAD. 


EFFINGHAM. 


**The career of A ton’s Readers, in 
_ this vicinity, was brief and ingiorscow, 
Effingham and a few adjacent districts, 
adopted Appleton’s Readers last fall, for 
the ensuing five years, in compliance with 
Sec. 1, of the School Law, Approved 
March 12, 1879. After a trial of six 
months, the rs pp wo Readers were 
thrown out of the above named schools— 
not by a four-fifths — but by an al- 
most unanimous petition of the L ified 
voters of the districts—and McGuffey’s Re- 
vised are used in their stead. 

‘* Appleton’s Readers had not been in 
use three months before the people were 
heartily sick of them for the following 
reasons ; 

a ps They are trashy and fictitious be- 
yond any sense or reason. 

**(2.) Many of the lessons are of anature 
and character, not calculated to improve 
the mind, or elevate the moral tone of the 
child—in fact, the pages of these readers 
are bristling all over with loose and care- 
less, not to say coarse and vulgar, eaxpres- 
sions and 'y constructed sentences. 

*«(8.) Our teachers complain of the les- 
sons being too difficult for children, while 
other lessons are simple, nonsensical, and 
without point and merit. 

“*(4.) There is so much difference in 
books of the same appearance and : 
that teachers and pupils are seriously an- 
noyed in recitation. 

**(6.) When a school reader would lead 
a child to believe that words will actually 
freeze in the air, we think it time to call a 
halt. 

‘‘ We are delighted with McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers, and we bless that saving 
clause of the law that afforded us an op- 

rtunity of ridding ourselves of an incu- 
S by a petition—without suffering a five 

penance for having adopted and in- 


years ae 
troduced Appleton’s ers.”—D. G. 
WILSON, Do-Representative from ‘th 
Con. District. 


‘“‘ The School Board of Effingham were 
persuaded to adopt Appleton’s Readers. 
After a trial of six months, we were _ 
tioned by over eighty per cent. of the legal 
voters of the District to nd 
and substitute McGUFFEY’S REVISED 
READERS for the unsatisfactory Apple- 
ton Readers. ae : 

“The Appleton mt institu sui 
against tne District but the court sus- 
tained the action of the Board. We are 

with the change and have no in- 
tion of going back or being driven back 
to Appleton’s Readers. We have deliber- 
ately discarded them, and our decision is 
4 . 
B. F. WALLACK, Clerk, 
CHAS. D. HIPPLE, Director. 
BENJ. F. SNYDER, Treasurer. 





HUTCHINSON. 


For some time the teachers of the 
Hutchinson schools have been annoyed 
and incommoded by the inconveniences 
arising from the use of several editions of 
Appleton’s series of Readers in the schools. 
Notwithstanding the fact of these readers 
having been issued in 1877, they have been 
changed several times. The trouble aris- 
ing from the use of these different editions 
has become so serious that a few days 
since the teachers drafted the following 
resolutions : 


‘*We the teachers of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, believe, that a change of Readers in 
the schools is advisable, and would be be- 
neficial, in a great measure, for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

‘1. Appleton’s Readers are not well 
graded. 


«2. They are poorly made and bound. 

“*3. The difference in different editions 
of books of the same grade seriously an- 
noys teachers and pupils in class or con- 
cert recitation. 

‘* For these reasons and many others we 
believe ac advisable, and we respect- 
fully favor a substitution of McGuffey’s Re- 
vised 8 for Appleton’s, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

**1. McGuffey’s Revised Readers are 
more perfect in mechanical execution than 
Appleton’s Readers. 

**2. McGuffey’s Revised Readers are 
cheaper besides being better, and will, if 
a be a great saving to the people. 

‘**3. McGuffey’s Revised Readers possess 
in an eminent degree all of those good 
features in which Appleton’s Readers are 
so samee i 

(Si 
J. J. McBRIDE, poet. 
FANNIE E. O. 
ADDA M. BELL, 
LIZZIE HELLAWELL, 
JESSIE A. HALE, 
8S. H. KILGORE, 


Resolved, that we hereby adopt and or- 
der the immediate use of McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers (in place of Appleton’s) in all 
the departments of said schools.” 

(Signed) N. T. P. ROBERTSON, Director. 

8S. B. ZIMMERMAN, Clerk. 
This order went into effect, four-fifths o; 
| od voters having 30 esp of 
ec 


substituted for the ee nn 
NoLembor 4 


were 
on Monday, 


WICHITA. 


To the Board of Education : 

“We, the undersi b= voters of 
District Number 1 (City of Wichita), Sedg- 
wick County, Kansas, whose names are 
recorded, do petition the Honorable 


Teachers, 





hereb 
Seent of Education of the named district 


to rescind their action adopting Appleton’s 
Readers, now in unsatisfactory use in the 
schools, and to adopt in their stead Me- 
Guffey’s a bey hi 7 . 
tgned 1, oters. 

McGuiley 8 Revised ers were ad- 
opted. 

**Some days ago we published a notice 
in these columns stating that a proposition 
was before the School , and petitions 
were being circulated among the patrons 
of the schools to change the school readers 
then in use in the city schools (Appleton’s) 
for McGuffey’s Revised Readers. The peti- 
tions were generally signed by the patrons 
of the schools to the number of about fif- 
teen hundred. With this number of pe i- 
tioners the Board felt that it was the duty 
of its members to act. The proposition 
was voted on, every member voting for the 
cha: An order was issued by the 

to immediately make the “es 
but the Board was enjoined by the Apple- 
ton agent here. The case came up for 
hearing yesterday ; the injunction was set 
aside and the order went into effect, much 
to the dis; of the Appleton agent.”— 
From the Wichita( Kan.) Bhity Republican, 
April 7, 1880. 


MONROVIA. 


** Resolved, by the School Board of Dist. 
15, Atchison County, Kansas, that the ac- 
tion of this Board (adopting Appleton’s 
Readers) ‘September, 1879, is hereby res- 
cinded, four-fifths of the 1 voters of the 

istrict having so petitioned, and 

‘* Resolved, That McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers are * er for five years. 

M. H. LAMBERSON, Clerk, 
C. 8. BEST, Treasurer, 
THOS. F. COOK, Director. 


NORTONVILLE. 


Dist. 4, Jefferson Co. :—‘‘ We have res- 
cinded the action of our Board adopti 
Appleton’s Readers, four-fifths of the 
qualified voters of the district having so 

titioned, and have adopted McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers in their " 

J. L. MCDOWELL, Director, 
JOHN R. CHERRY, Treasurer, 
W. G. MOXLEY, Clerk. 


GLEN ELDER. 


A ition was presented here asking 
the School Board to discard Appleton’s 
Readers and substitute > i 

Readers. The Appleton t ited a 


number of A: mn’s ers at the post- 
office with i ion to give them to every 
child in the district who should apply for 


one. But four-fifths of the legal voters of 
the district signed the petition, and 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers are now ad- 
opted and in use. 


Dist. P+ Jefferson, Co.— We have res- 
cinded the action of our Board taken on 





May 2, 1879, adopting A: ’s Readers, 
earfitthe Of the qualidled wosens having 








sO itioned, and we have adopted 
McChatfey’s Revised Readers in their stead.” 
W. D. BARNES, Director, 
JOHN WINGHART, Clerk. 
G. W. SLOANE, Treasurer. 
Reno Co.—Dist, 86.—“ This is to certi- 
fy that Appleton’s Readers were discarded, 
and McGuffey’s Revised introduced on 
petition of four-fifths of the legal voters 
of this district.” 
M. H. STEVENS, Clerk, 
78, Jefferson Co.—‘ Appleton’s 
i ed on petition of four-fifths 
of the legal voters, and McGuffey’s Re- 
ee Re OHN WEISE 
IHOOE, Director, 
ROBT. DOWNEY, Treasurer, 
THOS. B. PITCHER, Clerk. 
Mitchell Co.—Dist. 7.— Appleton’s 
Readers discarded on petition of four-fifths 
of the legal voters of the district, and 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted. 
J. V. WALKER, Clerk, 
JOHN YOUNG, Treasurer. 
E. ARMSTRONG, Director. 
Dist. 59.—Appleton’s Readers discarded 
on petition of four-fifths of the legal voters 
of the district, and McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers adopted. 
W. 8S. BROKAW, Clerk. 
G. W. GATES, Director. 
Dist. 19.—Appleton’s Readers discarded 
on petition of four-fifths of the legal voters 
of the district, and McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers adopted. 
. T. SILVEY, Clerk, 
H. V. WHITEMAN, rer, 
J. D. THOMPSON, Director, 
Dist. 85.—Appleton’s Readers discarded 
and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted 
on petition of four-fifths of the legal voters 
of the district. ° 
BENJ. W. TANQUAY, Clerk, 
WM. HEDDEN, Treasurer, 
THOS. W. WROE, Director. 
Dist. 15.—Appleton’s Readers discarded 
and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted 
on petition of four-fifths of the legal voters 
of the district. 


Dist. 
ers 


Dist. 6.—Appleton’s Readers discarded 
and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted 
on petition of four-fifths of the legal voters 
of the district. 

A. R. GLASGOW, Clerk, 


Oe ee ’s Readers discarded 
and M - Readers adopted 
on petition of four-fifths of the legal voters 
of the district. 

SAM’L ERNEST, Clerk. 
E. J. BROWN, Director. 

Dist. 29 —‘* We have rescinded our ac- 
tion adoring A ’s Readers, and 
have adopted ‘ey’s Revised Readers.” 

JOS. McKILVEY, Treas, 


O. F. HAIGHT, Clerk. 


M°GUFFEY’S REVISED READERS 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE FOR FIVE YEARS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE FOLLOWING CITIES AND TOWNS IN 


KANSAS : 
TOPEKA, WASHINGTON, HOLLENBERG, ELK FALLS, WATERVILLE, LONGTON, 
WINFIELD, HUTCHINSON, SCANDIA, ' CONCORDIA, LABETTE, CAWKER CITY, 
EDGERTON, OBERLIN, WICHITA, COTTONWOOD FALLS, GLEN ELDER, GARDNER, 
MONROVIA, SILVER LAKE, CARBONDALE, EFFINGHAM, EL DORADO, SPRING HILL, 
MUSKOTAH, ARKANSAS CITY, HANOVER, VALLEY CENTER, COLUMBUS, BLUE RAPIDS, ETC. 





McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS ALSO ADOPTED FOR FIVE YEARS BY 2000 DISTRICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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New York, December 11, 1880. 





We have sent bills to all our subscribers 
whose subscriptions are due or about to ex- 
pire. Please respond promptly. 





We have in every way endeavored to encourage the 
learning ef standard poetry by the pupils of our schools. 
This can be done, as will appear by noting the work of 
the pupils of Mr. Higgins’ school in Brooklyn, as given in 
another column. The letters from the venerable poets are 
very interesting. 





Scnoot Punisaments.—During the last week or two 
school punishments have been attracting great attention. 
The subject is one which risesand falls in waves of public 
feeling and the general outcome of the whole thing is that 
no set of regulations can ever be adhered to. The mo- 
ment that the law provides that no whipping shall be al- 
lowed under any circumstances, it is discovered that every 
school contains at least one bad boy whose heart can be 
touched in no manner so well as through his hide. Then 
when the rezulations are changed, so that flogging may 
be inflicted at the pleasure of the teacher (and sometimes 
the pleasure is great) the painful fact comes to light that 
children, whese offences a:e extremely venial, are rattaned 
or birched, until their intelligence is smothered beneath 
the burning sense of the outrage and injustice of which they 





have been the victims. The fact is that the practice of 
flogging has slowly died out during the last hundred years ; 
and making allowance for occasional revivals of it, during 
the retrogressive slips made in a general progress, the prac- 
tice will continue;to die out in highly civilized lands until 
it is holy expunged. No laws and regulations will estab- 
lish perfection in its administration. All that can be 
hoped is that teachers will become more worthy of their 
office and pupils less obnoxious.— Evening Telegram. 


Corporal Punishment. 








In Boston the Board of Education has been discussing 
this subject, and two members of a committee appointed 
to report thereon have declared in favor of retaining the 
custom in public schools. One of the committee was 
ingenious enough to produce thirty-two reasons retain- 
ing this relic of a barbarian age. Why he stopped at 
thirty-two is not clear. He might have gone on up to 
one hundred. A man wrote “Forty Reasons why Gen- 
eral Taylor should be President,” it was said to be an 
effective document. The boys of Boston will hardly raise 
a@ monument to this reason-finder. But they need not 
fear. The past is gone, with it—a good many things the 
people of the past did and said. Henry Bergh wants to 
revive the whipping post, but he will hardly be able to do 
it—the day has gone for that. It is worth while for a man 
to recognize the time in which he lives, their spirit, their 
demands. The spirit of the time is against flogging in the 
navy and in the schools. This a enough—and Boston 
will have to give away. The Board of Education wiil do 
a wise thing to abolish it. The schools thrive here with- 
out it though there is a little grumbling yet, becaure a boy 
cannot be knocked down when he is saucy to a teacher. 
But it is admitted that the courtesies of life begin at last 
to be cultivated in the school-room. 

What controls grown up people at assemblies will con- 
tro] children—it is feared not, the fear of a blow, but the 
fear of being thought ignorant of the] courtesies of civilized 
society, may be made to actuate the youth of our schools. 

To write out thirty-two reasons why a boy should be 
rattaned by the teacher rather than his father, shows the 
earnestness this committee man. But the Board of 
Education will make a serious mistakes if they listen to 
them. The author should have made his reasons number 
“forty save one.” Rattan avaunt! 





Educational Literature. 





There are many teachers who have not read a work per- 
taining to teaching, all they know of the art or science of 
education has been derived from what has taken place in 
the school-room when they were pupils. “ This is a small 
thing to find fault about—it has always been thus ”’—so says 
many a Superintendent (so-called) and parent. Not long 
since a clergyman in Obio;(himself a carefully bred Presby. 
tesian—who obtained his right to teach by seven years of 
study, as well as two or three years of trembling appren- 
ticeship in not over particular parishes,) declared that all 
the talk about special preparation was nonsense: especially 
did he emphasize his notion that works on education were 
valueless. “No mancould learn to teach from a book.” 

But this notion is not so very impracticable after all. 
The first thing put into the scholar’s hand when he enters 
the school-room is a book, and to this book he is confined 
for six hours ina day. If it is good for the pupil it is good 
for the teacher. There isa vast amount of educational 
knowledge to be gained from books, and that is an unfor- 
tunate teacher who is not gaining more and more by a 
steady perusal of them and it is especially unfortunate for 
the pupil. 

A teacher of considerable eminence was in the moun- 
tains of this State a year ago last Summer and met with 
a severe accident ; he was taken up for dead, for he seem- 
ed to be mashed into a jelly. On recovering conscious- 
ness, his first wish was for a skillful physician, such as he 
knew there were in the cities. But it was impossible to 
send so far, forsomething must be done at once. He 
watched the procedure of the man who was in charge of 











: New York School Journal. 
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his wonderfully constructed body, and was delighted to 
find him thoroughly able in every respect. He day by 
day grew into his old shape ; as his.bones united his legs 
and arms were straight ; as cuts were healed his counte- 
nance looked familiar. He was astonished at the skill 
displayed by this person. The neighbors described him as 
one who “was always at his books.” 

That teacher said to the writer, “I never realized before 
what a firm ground professional literature is to the prac- 
tical worker.” This is a great truth to ascertain. It is 
very strengthening to the teacher to come into daily con 
tact with the best thinkers on educational themes, Nor is 
this beneficial.to the so-called higher teachers. If there is 
any one teacher who needs toread and study and think 
on education, itis the primary teacher. But what are 
the factsin the case? Here we stop. 








Educational Progress. 





At the recent opening of the Mason Science College, at 
Birmingham, Engiand, Professor, Max Muller made the 
following remarks : 

“The spirit in which this college has been founded 
strikes me as a truly liberal spirit—a spirit of faith in the 
future, a spirit of confidence in youth. Much asI admire 
the enlightened generosity of the venerable founder of this 
college, nothing I admire more than one clause in the 
statutes, which states that, with the exception of a few 
fundamental provisions, the trustees not only may, but 
must from time to time, so change the rules of this 
institutions as to keep it always in harmony with the 
requirements of the age. You know how other colleges 
and universities have suffered, have been hampered in 
their career of usefulness, by the wills of pious and faithful 
founders and benefactors. Now here, in the funder of this 
college, we have a trnly faithful founder—a man who has 
proved his faith in the .uture and his confidence in youth 
—who is convinced that in the long run the path followed 
by mankind wil! be the right path; nay, that those who 
come after us will be, as they ought to be, wiser and better 
than ourselves. We who are growing older ourselves know 
how difficult it sometimes is for au old man to have faith 
in youth and confidence in the future. Yet that firm faith 
in youth, that unshaken confidence in the future, seems to 
me tv form the only safe foundation of all science, and on 
them, as on a corner stone, every college of science ought 
to be founded. The professors of a college of science 
should not be conservative, only satisfied to band down 
the stock of knowledge, as they received it, as it were, 
laid up in a napkin. Professors must try to add something, 
however little it may be, to the talent they have received; 
they must not be afraid of what is'‘new, but face every 
new theory boldly, tryirg to discover what is good and 
true in it, and what is not. I know this is sometimes 
difficult. Young men with their new theories are some- 
times very aggravating. But let us be honest. We our- 
selves have been young and aggravating too, and yet on 
the whole we seem to have worked in the right direction. 
Let us hope, therefore, that the professors of this college 
will always be animated by the spirit of its founder, that 
they will never lose their {faith in progress, never bow be- 
fore the idol of finality. Let them always keep in the 
statutes of their own minds that one saving clause in the 
statutes of this college—to keep pace with the progress of 
the world. By that clause, by that profession of faith in 
the future, Sir Josiah Mason has done honor to himself 
and honor to posterity. Let him rest assured that such 
faith is never belied, and that rising and coming genera- 
tions, while applauding his munificence, will honer and 
cherish his memory for nothing so much as for that one 
clause, in which he seems to say, like a wise father, ‘Uhild- 
ren, I trust you,’ ” 





A maw can never be happy unless his first objects are 
outside of himself.—Axrsonxy TRoLiops. 


“We should make the same use of books that the bee 
does of a flower ; he gathers sweets from it, but does not 
injure it.” 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Por the Nuw Yorx Sonoor Jounnar. 
Square Roots. 


It is necessary to provide a good many examples for 
pupils in square root. (1) Take the numbers 100, 121, 
144, 169, 196, 225, 256, 289, 324, 361, call this series A. 
By multiplying by 4, we have series B, by 9 series O. and 
by using 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, successively we have some 
new numbers all of which have even roots. The root of 
the product will be the product of the roots. That is the 
square roote of 144 x 4=12 x 2=24, and so of the rest. 

(2). By multiplying each of A. B. O. D., ete., by the 
square numbers 4, 9, 16, etc. a new series will be pro- 
duced, 144 x 4x 4=2,324, The root of this is seen by in 
spection to be 12 x 2x 2=48, and so of the rest. 

(8). By taking series B, and multiplying it by 9, and 
thus gives series F, and so of the rest. 

By this process a very large number of square numbers 
can be produced, which will give practice to pupils. The 
teacher will know what the roots will be. They will be 
examples in addition and multiplication. 

Examples that have exact square roots are subjoined as a 
eonvenience ; these not being usually given in arithmetics, 
139,854,276;  152,843.769; 157,326,849; 215,884,976; 
245,893,761; 254,817,369. / 
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Essentials of Penmanship. 





Lrorsiurry, Rapiiry, Bravry. 
(The Three araces.) 
By H. W. Exsworps. 
Author of system of penmanship and Reversible Writing Books. 

Teachers should never lose sight of the cardinal points 
of instruction in the practice of their profession. 

In no branch is this more essential than in penmanship 
and in none is it more likely to happen. I may therefore 
be pardoned for drawing attention wo these points by stat- 
ing and illustrating them in these brief articles. 

The first essential is obviously Legibility. Writing, 
(however, strange it may appear) is made primarily to be 
read. Rapidity and Beauty are secondary but intimately 
related essentials superadded to the framework of Legibi- 
lity, making the three essential graces of penmanship. 
Webster defines legibility 1, ‘‘ That may be read ; clear in 
its characters, readable, plain, (distinct) fair.” Hence the 
essentials of legible penmanship must be clearness and 
plainness in its characters and fair to be seen,!i, ¢. not hid, 
overshadowed or confused by crowding. 

This then should be our aim and whatever contributes 
to produce these virtues should be sought and pointed 
out as essentials of legibility. 

What then will most contribute to clearness of char- 
acters? I answer, primarily, good writing materials— 
and by this qualification should they be judged! Pens 
with blunt or uneven points cannot make clear marks ; 
ink that is thick or pale will not produce clear writing and 
paper that is rough or porous or dingy! will not facilitate 
clearness. Next to the materials comes the characters 
themselves. Forms whose component parts, especially 
their characteristics, are obscure and not well defined; 
marks which are composed of superfluous or which retrace, 
mix or blend with one another improperly ; letters which 
are not open, clear and well defined and above all properly 
spaced, all tend to make writing illegible. 

The letters most likely to render writing illegible are 


Z looped so as to resemble & , oe so as to resem- 


ble Z, ‘ G¢ indistinguishable from 2, and 2 from 2 


ete. The degeneration of narrow into broad turns and 
tendency to omit the essential movements and parts of let- 
ters are ail tendencies destructive to legibility. Hence, as 
& sure protection it becomes at some step essential to enter 
into the careful study and minute analysis of letters and 
their component parts, as well as the manner of combiaing 
and arranging them, guided by the general principles of 
legibility stated. 

That this should be done at the outset to the exclusion 
or serious delay of an acquaintance with the general 
knowledge and practice of the art is a serious and a pre- 
vailing educational evil, in my opinion, which should be 
looked into at once and remedied. We all know that 
bh uman attainments are at best but approximate and that 


fortunately for us, there are ten thousand grades between 
utter illegibility and even mechanical accuracy and since 
writing has become so essential at every step in educa- 
tion, nicety of execution beyond the requirements of per 
fect legibility is at most but a secondary, however attrac- 
tive a feature and can be well and profitably delayed and 
treated as an advanced exercise. 

With this understanding, § may in a future arti- 
cle attempt to give some further hints by entering into 
the merits of analysis of the forms of letters with the aid 
of cuts, but since these articles are necessarily brief and 
restricted it cannot be expected that I shall treat the de- 
tails as satisfactorily either to myself or others as will be 
found in my new manual entitled ‘‘ Essential Penman- 
ship” which can be obtained of the publishers of the 
Scuoot Journat. 


= 





Shakespeare as a Text-Book. 





Shakespeare’s dramas are rapidly growmg into use as & 
text-book in schools and institutions of learning. A close 
and regular course of study in them has at length come to 
be widely recognized as among our very best means 
both for acquiring a right knowledge of the English 
tongue, and also, which is of still more importance, for 
conversing with the truth of things. It is presumed that 
every one who may undertake ,to teach Shakespeare will 
be sufficiently booked in the logic of grammar, the laws of 
language, and the construction and analysis of sentences, 
to carry on the work out of his own head, and as he finds 
it needful or profitable to do so, Textual explanation is 
another matter indeed, and may need to be prosecuted 
somewhat further; for the Poet’s style is intensely 
idiomatic, generally charged with metaphoric audacity, 
often over crammed with meaning, and sometimes very 
obscure; yet, even here it is taught that much had better 
be left to the occasions an@ resources of individual teach- 
ers. For, after all, nothing but a pretty thorough steep- 
ing of the teacher’s mind in the Shakespearian idiom can 
bring him fairly through: this part of his work. If he be 
not himself at home with Shakespeare he can hardly ex- 
pect to make others so. 

As to the method of teaching in Shakespeare much 
should be left to individual judgment and adaptation. 
This is a thing not. capable of being stereotyped, and 
passed on from hand to hand. The method that works 
well in one man’s hand may not work at all in another’s. 
Work and method in class aim at a mixed and varied 
exercise in reading, language, character, versification, and 
art. Especially he makes much of reading, both for the 
utility and the accomplishment of it: this, in fact, is the 
ground-work of all his instructions; and in ordering this 
he arrives at the simple truth of the matter, and at a 
sincere and natural expression of it. In other words, all 
his efforts in this behalf are meant to converge at the point 
of bringing the pupils first to understand the Poet’s lines 
fairly, and then so to pronounce them that an intelligent 
listener may understand them; taking for granted, that 
if this point be secured, the proper moral, intellectual, and 
asthetic effect of them will follew of its own accord; and 
the more silent and unobserved its coming is the better. 

Thus, the process, on the part of the pupils is meant to 
be a quiet, gentle, yet earnest communing with the Poet's 
forms and with the spirit of them, so that their grace and 
efficacy may pass secretly and insensibly into the mind; 
because the less the pupils are at the time conscious of 
getting from him, the more they will really get. And 
exercises in Shakespeare ought to be so conducted that 
the students shall be tresher and stronger at the elese of 
them, then at the beginning. There must needs be a 
certain measure of preparation for it, and this, of course, 


.cannot be extemporized. Yet, this part of the exercise 


left out, the study can be little but a dry training in the 
letter of the Poet’s workmanship, without the life and 
substance of it. Besides, it is this personal acquaintence 
with the Poct’s men and women, that makes, more than 
anything else, the perennial verdure and charm of his 
scenes, No one who once gets to be thus inward and at 
home with his delineations cax ever weary of them, or 
outgrow the interest of them; for, so taken, “age can- 
not wither them, nor custom state their infinite variety.” 

Which naturally raises the question, at what age should 
the study of Shakespeare be undertaken? And the an- 
swer is, not till the student is in some fair degree, capable 
of this part of the exercise. There is quite too much of 
crowding and cramming in our education already; the 





effect of which may be agen in a pretty large stock of in- 


tellectual and moral shoddy; and any extending of this 
process into the walks of Shakespeare, cannot be too 
earnestly deprecated, or too carefully avoided.—From 
Hewry N. Hupson’s, perface to Shakespeare's “Much Ado 
Abeut Nothing,” 


wo 
so 





The Study of Mental Arithmetic. 





Mental Arithmetic, as a separate study, has been great- 
ly overrated. It is not an uncommon thing to find an 
equal amount of time devoted to both written and mental 
arithmetic. To state the truth squarely, the distinction 
between written and mental arithmetic is fanciful. Men- 
tal arithmetic asa distinct study 1s easily traced to that 
great revolution’that took place in Massachusetts, headed 
by such men as Emerson, Mann, Russelland Page. It was 
a protest against asystem that employed rules only. 

Forty years ago arithmetic was taught in schools very 
much after this manner : A book containing examples was 
put into the hands of the pupil, and the master “showed 
him how to work them.” There , were no blackboards, 
and in many cases the pupils were not even grouped into 
classes, It was a favorite custom to require the pupil to 
copy the example wrought by the teacher into a blank 
book and he was a great mathematician who could work 
them all. In the text-book every operation that differed 
slightly from another, had a new name ; thus there were 
the Rule of Three Direct and Inverse, Single and Double 
Position. That a pupil understood the principles was of 
rare occurrence. 

Warren Colburn was one of many teachers who saw 
the need of a reform in the method of teaching. It was 
the inductive method that he inaugurated, Instead of a 
system of blind rules he taught the pupil the why and 
wherefore of every step; and these steps were so care- 
fully graded that the pupil went from one to another with 
perfect ease. His little work has been justly characterized 
asarevelation. It is indeed the[revelation of the method 
employed by every teacher in every study, no matter 
what. It is an exhibition of the principle of gradualism. 

But the difference between Colburn and Daiboll was so 
great that moss teachers looked upon mental arithmetic as 
an entirely new study, and a distinct place was assigned 
to it mthe program. The intense reaction against the 
formalism of the old arithmetics has held sway in many 
schools up to the present time ; but mental arithmetic is 
no more or no less than an explanation of the relations of 
numbers, and hence no small amount is wasted over it in 
what are called good sehools. It is still taught as a matter 
of fasbion, as grammar is taught, as spelling is taught. 

The so-called formulas employed put the pupil no farther 
along ; for example, the principal of a large normal school 
gives the following solution to this question. 

How much are four and five ? 

Solution : How much are four and five? Four and five 
are as many as the sum of fourand five, which is nine. 
Therefore, four and five are nine. 

Here is a grievous waste of time. Ifit has taken one 
minute to say this, and there are thirty in the class, a 
good half hour is wasted, But a more serious charge than 
this must be lodged against this procedure and all others 
of a similar kind. The pupil is misled because the rigma- 
role is styled an analysis, and he thinks he has gained 
something by saying over the form of words ; all that can 
be done with this question andwith such questions is, fcr 
the pupil to answer them in the most direct way possible, 
explaining terms if necessary. For example, How many 
are four and fwe? Answer, nine. The teacher may ask, 
What is the sum of four and five? Here anew term is 
introduced, and the pupil may be required to explain it 
thus : “This requires that four and five be added ; that is, 
counted together.” This makes nine ; therefore, etc. 
Again, the same normal school principal demands the 
following from his pupils and calls it a solution : 

“How much is nine less five?” 

Solution ; “How much is nine less five?” As much as 
the difference between nine and five, whichis four. There- 
fore, etc.” 

Here is another waste of time and a deceptive progress ; 
it is just such progress a man makes going round in a 
cirele. As before, the question nine less five must be an- 
swered by a single word—/four. If the question is what 
is the difference between nine and five, the pupil may be 
obliged to éxplain the new term. 

Thus—“What is the difference between nine and five 7 

1 means what is nine less five, or five 





taken from nine? It is four.” The use of the word, 
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therefore, in these so-called solutions is wholly inexcusable 
and vreposterous. 

The delusion about mental arithmetic has lasted long 
enough. There is such a thing as mental exercise and 
discipline ; there is such a thing as nice analysis, as logical 
deduction, but they are not reached by this multiplication 
of words. The best discipline is in exerc'se, and it is the 
only discipline. A teacher who should be exact and care- 
ful as to torms of expression and systematic modes of oper- 
ation in other studies would find the same result that he 
supposes only to be yielded by mental arithmetic. Mental 
arithmetic, or an explanation of processes according to the 
principles of analysis should be an accompaniment of all 
exercises in written arithmetic, and this is done in all 
good schools to-day. 


The Primary Class. 


QUESTIONS. 

What are the uses of water? What are newspapers for? 
How many toes hasa hen on one foot? 
Why cannot a hen swim as well as a duck or a swan? 
Why does it take eight shoes to shoe an ox ? 
What cities and towns join the city in which you live ? 
Where does the rain come from, and where does it go ? 
What can you tell me about the clock ? 
What would you probably see in a farm-yard? 
What numbers could you write with the figures 1, 3 and 5? 
How should children always treat old persons? 
Of what use are our thumbs? Oan we do without them ? 
Name some articles made of iron. Of wood, Ot tin? 
Tell me all you know about hay? Corn? Flour? 
What are some of the things you can do with snow ? 
Of what use isa thermometer? A weather-vane ? 
What things are made in this city ? 
What places have you visited in Boston? In any city? 
Why ought we to treat animals kindly ? 
What is an apothecary shop? A retail store ? 
Name the different kinds of frutt-trees you have seen. 
In what position should you stand when reciting ? 
What must you do in order to become goood scholars ? 
Of what are baskets made? Boxes? Bags? 
Tell me something the horse can do. The dog ? 
Mention somethings formed from water ? 
Name some articles of food. Of dress ? 
What did you see on your way to school ? 
What are domestic animals? Name some of them ? 
Where and how is coal obtained? Wood? Oil? 
Why do we not see the stars in the daytime ? 
What makes the little seed we plant grow ? 
In asking a question, do we always keep the voice up? 
Of what use are object lessons? Describe your slate ? 
Can a blind person read? Ifso by what means ? 
How is the building heated? How is your house heated ? 
What things can we do with our hands? With our feet ? 
Where does tea come from? Sugar? Rice? Raisins? 
What is the difference between a village and a city ? 
Give a sentence containing the word that I mention? 
What season of the year isit? Month? Day? Time of 

day ? 

What do people use for fuél? For light ? 
Name the different modes of traveling ? 
Where do the different kinds of truit we eat grow ? 
What kind of birds do we see in this city ? 
Namecthe different animals that you have seen ? 
What would you find at the sea-shpre ? 
What kind of vogetables do you know about ? 
What do people do with eggs? With milk? 
How are ships useful tous? Speak of their size? 
Do cloth and fisnnel grow? Do raisins ? 








Tur following words are supposed to be very difficult 
to spell: Poinard, separate, business, mingie, allege, ex- 
hilarate, hymeneal, cat’s-paw, scintillate, mignonnette, priv- 
ilege, ethereal, ecstasy, daguerrean, bouquet, excellent. 
supersede, ventilate. 

Great teachers are born, not made. The qualities that 
give them success in their work must be implanted, must 
inhere in the germ of character; they cannot be grafted 
upon any stock. Yet those who have but modest genius 
in this direction, if their zeal be sufficient, may be greatly 
benefited by a study of the characteristics which made 
such men as Dr, Arnold great in their generation. What 
these men accomplished show us the vast importance of 
the work of teachers the world. stand 
ta othe moral and social sornomy of mankind Zion 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ELSEWHERE. 

Tue free night schools of Cincinnati are reported to be 
failures. The attendance of fpupils cannot be maintained 
and those who do go arenot enthusiastic in their work. 
The causes of the failure are said to be the conducting of 
the schools after the pattern of the day-schools, and the 
employment of incompetent teachers. 


Scnonarrs Co.—Com. Williams reports as follows— 
The average wages paid teachers per week for the winter 
term, including board, for each school district in this com- 
missioner district, during the past year was $6.86. For 
the summer term it was $5.37. There are 5,116 children 
between tLe ages of 5 and 2l years; of whom 4,149 at- 
tended the district schools during some portion of the 
year ; leaving the number of 967 of school age who did not 
attend those schools during some portion of the year. The 
average daily attendance was 2,013. These facts and 
figures suggest the question: Why this seemingly small 
average attendance upon the public schools? Besides this 
question they may also suggest this answer to the question, 
That the p2ople are not interested in the success of the 
schools of their respective districts, and are indifferent to 
the cause of education. Another question might be sug. 
gested by these facts and figures, Would it not be well to 
alter the boundaries of the districts, and consolidate them, 
putting several small districts together, thereby forming 
one large district ; and as a consequence « large school in 
the place of several smaller ones? I would answer this 
question by saying that, in my opinion, it would not be 
well to do this in the matter of most of the school districts 
that are outside of the larger villages. 

During the last sehoo!l year, as commissioner, I granted 
to teachers licensesto the number of 190, which were 
graded as follows—Of the Ist grade, 22 ; of the 2d grade, 
105 ; and of the 3d grade, 63. © 


Exoianp.—The London school board divides the sub- 
jects of instruction into “essential” and “discretionary.” 
The former for junior and senior schools are the Bible 
and the principles of religion and morality, reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, English grammar and composition, and 
the principles of book-keeping in senior schools, with men- 
suration in senior boys’ schools ; systematized object les- 
sons, embracing elementary instruction in physical science, 
history of England, elementary geography, elementary 
social economy, elementaryjdrawing, music and drill. In 
girls’ schools, plain needle work and cutting out are ad- 
ded. The discretionary branches are domestic economy, 
algebra and geometry. For infant schools, instruction 
must be given in the Bible and the principles of religion 
and morality, reading, writing and arithmetic, object les- 
sons of asimple character, singing, physical exercises, and 
sewing. One or more mistresses in every girls’ school 
must be competent to teach cookery. In every depart- 
ment of a school there mast be at least one teacher with a 
full drawing certificate. Two hours s wesk in all boys’ 
echools and one and a half hours a week in every girls’ 
school must be devoted to drawing. The London school 
board regards with great tavor the effort to make swim- 
ming lessons a part of the course in physical training in 
the schools under its control The many recent accidents 
on water have given a ‘new impetus to this important 
movement. Hitherto the London Swimming Club has 
taught the art to a large number of children of the board 
schools. The number of pupils and teachers who have al-. 
ready learned to swim is 7,577. 


Parvats Cotteciate Insrrvcrion ror Women.— at 
least several years many of the minds of Eastern New 
England interested in the higher education have been 
pondering hard to make the vast resources of Harvard 
College available for women. Only a small minority of 
the members of the governing. boards would, under present 
conditions, judge it expedient to admit women. The ob- 
stacles to any plan by which women could share the privi- 
leges their brothers enjoyed seemed insurmountable. The 
problem was considered long and carefully by Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Gilman of Cambridge. The suggestion was 
finally made in the winter of 1878-79 that the collegefpro- 
fessors might be persuaded to give to private lady pupils 
the s: me instruction they gave their regular classes. The 
scheme was mentioned to a professor, who not only warmly 
commended it, but thought it practicable. Ladies of Cam- 








bridge, as Mrs. Louis Agassiz and Miss Longfellow, were 
called in consultation. Lette:s addressed to the professors, 
asking if they would give instruction to women privately 





which they gave publicly te their classes, called forth, with \ 
a very few exceptions, letters not only affirmative but also 
heartily commending the scheme. Seven ladies were se- 
lected as managers. As a guarantee fund $1,700 were 
raised by the managers. In the middle of the spring of 
1879 the scheme had so far advanced as to allow the an- 
nouncement ot the conditions of admission, which were not 
unlike the regular entrance examinations of the college, and 
of the price of the instruction, $200, $50 more than the 
college tuition. In the following September twenty-seven 
women were admitted. Instruction was furnished in 
Greek, Latin, Sauskrit, English, German, French, Italian, 
and Spanish ; in Philosophy, political economy, history, 
musie, mathematics, physics, chemistry and natural history. 
Six women studied Greek, nine Latin, one Sauskrit, five 
English, five German, six French, four Philosophy, six 
political economy, four history, two music, seven mathe- 
matics, three physics and five botany. The purpose of 
several was to fit themselves to teach the subjects in which 
they received instruction, but the aim of perhaps a larger 
number can be embraced only in that general and abused 
word—culture. 

Of the success of the Annex in its frst year there is only 
one opinion. Students sing its praises ; professors are cor- 
dial in their commendations. Prot. Goodwin, the distin- 
guished scholar and teacher of Greek, and an earnest pro- 
moter of the scheme, says : “The past year’s experience as 
a teacher in the new college for women has convinced me 
that our plan promises more for the higher education of 
women than any other which has been suggesced. Already, | 
in its undeveloped condition, it offers young women better | 
advantages than any institution in America offered to | 
young men fifteen years ago. Its distinguishing featare is 
its relation to the teachers of Harvard College, by which, 
although it is in no way officially connected with the col- 
lege, it can call in the help of a much larger body of in- , 
structors than could possibly be at the command of an | 
independent college for women.”—Harper's Magazine. 


Brooxtrx.—For several years the pupils in the upper | 
classes of Public School No. 9 of this city, Mr. A. 8. Hig- 
gin, Principal, have found time, amid the multiplicity of 
studies, to give considerable attention to the study of the 
poets. The Principal announces the previous week the 
names of the poets whose works he desires the pupils to 
study and from whose poems he wishes quotations. 

On Friday afternoon these classes assemble in the large 
room, when one of the pupils reads short biegraphy of 
the poet. The Principal then calls upon each pupil, in 
turn torise, and ina clear tone to recite, the quotation 
earned. So promptly is this done, that over a hundred 
quotations, yarying in length from one to twenty lines, 
are recited in a half hour. The pupils are also questioned 
upon the biography, and desired to name the principal 
poems of the author under consideration. In this manner, 
nearly all the major English poets are studied during the 
school year; and in the course of the three years the 
pupils are members of these upper classes, many valuable 
thoughts, clothed in the best language, are laid away in 
the pupil’s memory, and cannot fail to have large influence 
upon his thoughts and language. 

Among the many advantages of this exercise, which 
readily occur to the reader, not the least is the fact that 
numbers of the pupils are insensibly drawn away from 
reading the sensational literature of the day. 

During the monthsof October the poems of Bryant, 
Whittier and Longfellow, the Americen triumvirate ot 
Poets, were studied. 

It was suggested that the manuscript quotations from 
the poems of Whittier and of Longfellow be handsomely 
bound with letters by one of the pupils explaining the ori- 
gin of the bock and sent to these gentlemen. The pupils 
respended gladly to the proposition and sent a finely bound 
book of a hundred and twenty-six lines, filled with quota- 
tions from his works, to each of these poets. So delicate 
a compliment could not fail to elicit from the venerable 
and distinguished recipients fitting replies. 

Dear Miss Peebles : 

Miss Baldwin has safely delivered into my hands the 
volume of “ Selections” from my poems for which you have 
wrrtten so pleasant and interesting an introduction. 

For this I thank you in particular, asI have already 
thanked you with the rest in a letter to Mr. Higgins. 

To him I enclose this, not having your address, and am 
with my best acenowledgments and best wishes, 

Yours very truly, 





Hexer W. Lonorstiow. 
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Dear Miss Peebles : 

I have written a letter to the principal of the school 
but I cannot deny myself the pleasure of thanking thee 
for the beautitully written introduction to the book which 
the school has given me, I value thy kind words in be- 
half of thy schoolmates. 

T hope and believe that the young reader of my writ- 
ings wiil at least find in them lessons of justice, freedom, 
reverence and the love of the good in human nature ard of 
the love of the good in the outer world. If so, I shall 
not have lived and written io vaia. 

With every good wish for thyself and schoolmates, 

T remain truly thy friend, 
Joun G, Warrrier. 

France.—M. Camille See’s bill for establishing lyceums 
in Paris and the provincial towns devoted to ihe higher 
instruction of girls was brought before the’French Senate 
on the 21st ult. by M. Henri Martin, who reported thereon. 
There is no contemporaneous question which more thor- 
oughly enlists the sympathies’ of the warm hearted in 
France than this. Hie object is to afford girls every ad- 
vantage which the government high schools give to boys. 
He wants the State to provide facilities for creating ly- 
ceums where girls would be received as boarders The 
Minister of Public Instruction will, en the request of a 
Council-general of department or a municipal council, be 
empowered to found a school in which girls can dwell and 
study. The course laid down in the bill would embrace 
twelve heads, viz., moral instruction, French and at least 
one other modern tongue, ancient and modern literature, 
geography, national history and a glimpse at universal 
history, mathematics, physical and natural sciences, hy- 
gienics, domestic economy, needlework, notions in every- 
day life, law, drawing and modeling, music and gymnas- 
tics. Religious instruction is to be given if the parents 
wish, by the ministers of their respective faiths. The bill 
also makes provision for a large number of scholarships to 
be won at open examinations, This is done to stimulate 
the girls in the primary schools. 

The bill was opposed at great length with some ability 


| by M. Desbassys de Richemont. He]was attentively lis- 


tened to; he stated that M. See insulted French women 
in declarirg them behind the Americans and Swiss, and- 
even less well instructed than the Turkish and Japanese 
girls. M. de Richemont feared that it the science of the 
high schools killed Christianity there would be, as in Rus- 
sia, a mob of well instructed, discontented, feminine paup- 
ers disabled, by being kept too long in lecture rooms, from 
working at trades, and ready to join hands with the Ni- 
hilists. M. Ferroulliat thought the great remedy for mat- 
rimonial broils would be the admission of equal rights to 
intellectualflight. He maintained that girls had as fine 
minds as boys, but that they had, owing to theological 
prejudice, been kept down. By granting justice to them 
they would be rendered apt to hereafter’associate them- 
selves with the thoughts, sentiments, pursuits and moral 
and intellectual aspirations of their husbands. The bill 
was not merely to henefit the daughters of the bourgeois, 
but the daughters of that democracy which the Republic 
is bound to arm and prepare for the duties and difficulties 
ot life. The children of that democracy, boys and girls, 
shou’d be flooded with scientific truth and serious, practi- 
cal, positive knowledge. He was for colleges in which 
girls could reside. He thought nothing could be more 
liberal than the provisions of the bill for religious instruc- 
tion, 





Sxarine ror Lire. Two settlers of the far West saved 
their lives by the aid of their skates. In one case the back- 
woodsman had been captured by the Indians, who intended 
to torture him to death. Among his baggage there happened 
to be a pai: of skates, and their captive was told to explain 
their use. He led his captors to the edge of a wide lake, 
where the smooth ice stretched away as far as the eye could 
see, and puton the skates. Exciting the laughter of the In- 
dians by tumbling about in s clumsy manner, he gradually 
increased his distance from the shore, without arousing their 
suspicions, till suddenly he darted away and finally escaped. 
The other settler was skating aloue one moonlight night, and 
while contemplating the reflection of the firmament in the clear 
ice and the vast dark mass of forest surrounding the lake and 
stretching away in the background, he suddenly discovered 
that the adjacent bank was lined with a pack of wolves. He 
at once started for home at the top of his speed. They pur- 
sued, and often were closeon him, and when they seemed 
about to seize him he made s sudden turn and they would 
slide past. After a few unsuccessful and vicious attempts on 
the part of the wolves, he euscse4e4 in reaching his log hut 
in safety. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
Torture in the School Room. 








Very few parents consider the welfare of their children 
in asenitary point of view when selecting a school for 
them, and the average rules laid down in our public 
schools are in direct opposition to the laws of health. 

For small children the Kindergarten is the only true sys- 
tem ; for older ones, we have yet to institute; rules and 
regulations which shall serve to maintain a degree of order 
without undue severity for some. The teacher finds it 
difficult to restrain the coarse rude boys and wilfal girls, 
and astringent list of rules is made out, which causes the 
manly boy or studious girl great inconvenience. The true 
way to settl: questions of right and wiong is to put our- 
selves in the place of the individual. Let any adult ask 
himself or herself if it would be an easy matter to remain 
in one seat, in ene position, under strict surveillance for 
one hour? Would it, or would it not be hard work to 
keep from moving the feet? Would it be quite easy to 
keep the eyes always to the front? Would it be possible 
to avoid dropping apencil sometimes ? Would it always 
be easy to spell a word in the same high key ? Would it 
bea hard thing to keep sober when a neighbor did some- 
thing very droll to excite your mirth? Would it be pos- 
sible to regulate all the demands of your nature, and never 
want a drink of watir, except when the rules permitted 
it? Would it always bea simple thing to step sottly, 
speak properly, smother a whistle, and crowd down the 
bubbling life ? 

We visited a school not long since, where a pupil who 
found it necessary to leave the room during the session, 
was punished by being kept after school, precisely as the 
bad boy and the truant were; the only deduction being 
that it was a disgrace to attend to the matter of hea!th. 
Several excellent physicians have mentioned this to the 
writer, and urged her to use all possible means to over- 
come such absurd and injurious rules It is not local but 
widespread in public schools ; sometimes even unknown 
to the principal. 

One skillful physician attributes the increase of that 
dreadful malady known as “ Bright’s disease” to this 
cause in schools; others are “ positive that serious ail- 
ments are produced by undue restraints in the school- 
room.” Recently,."some of {the best opticians in the 
country have written articles on the increase of color 
blindness, and near-sightedness among the pupils in our 
public schools—owing to cross lights and defective black- 
buard arrangements. It is not uncommon to see half a 
dozen boys or girls with glasses on in any school you 
may chance to visit ; while one meets them constantly in 
the street. Another grievance which children justly com- 
plain of, is the custom of allowing pupils to raise their 
hands when others are.reciting. Take for instance the 
word irresistible: itis given to a bright, but nervous girl; 
before she has spelled the second syllable, half a dozen 
hands are raised ; she knew perfectly well how to spell 
it, has written it several times, and yet stumbles and 
hesitates concerning the “ #i,” perhaps it is “ ta,” at all 
events hands are easily shaken all about her, she becomes 
confused, and sits down to be marked with” a failure. 

One of these victims said, ‘No matter how well I 
know a thing, I fail when all those hands are up; they 
seem to be tryingto make me miss.” 

Some of the methods of punishment are absurd, when 
we examine [them. A boy misses four words in spelling 
and must remain after school. He needs immediate re- 
lease ‘from restraint, probably missed because nervous, 
and knows the words perfectly. Let him write and re- 
write the words as soon after missing as possible, but do 
not push him and cause him to fee! so harshly toward his 
teacher and also make him dislike his book. Five min- 
utes at the board will correct all mistakes and teach him 
greater caution. The school hours are long enough and 
tedious enough te pupils and teachers without being ex- 
tended. The school-room should be made so charming 
and attractive that every pupil would regret to have a 
day’s interruption ; as it is, there is far too much prison 
discipline, too much mental crowding, and too little liberty 
for growing bodies. 

Our best teachers deplore this, but confess themselves 
unable to work under rules as they would Ike to do. 
The authorities dictate to them, and they in turn dictate 
to the children. In the great cities of the West, where 
greater liberty of act and thought are permitted, the pupils 





develop into sterling men and women, and although the 


famous schools of New York and New England possess 
many advantages, they still lack many esseutials to the 
formation of rounded characters and vigorous bodies. We 
must if possible find “the mean between extremes,’” and 
teach our children how much lies hidden in the compre- 
hensive word, Education.— Zhrich’s Fashion Quarterly. 








Co-Education. | 


The question of the co-education of boys and girls has 
agitated society smce the very beginning of our present 
school system, and it has been argued pro and con by 
dozens of writers who have taken an interest in the sub- 
ject, which is one in which all parents are personally inter- 
ested—that is all parents who regard the moral atmos- 
phere of a school-room as of the highest importance. It 
is the opinion of many earnest thinkers that no benefit 
has ever arisen from the separation of the sexes in school— 
on the contrary it has been found to be injurious. It is 
stated on the best authority that of those giris educated in 
schools or convents, apart from boys, the great majority 
go wrong, or commit some indiscretion which makes them 
objects of scandal, within a short time after being let loose 
in society and meeting the other sex. It is said that they 
cannot resist the slightest compliment or flattery, and they 
are entirely unable to estimate the] character of a man at 
at its true value, but take all that glitters for pure gold— 
to find out their mistake when too late to remedyit. The 
separation while in the conven: 1s intended, of course, to 
keep them strictly moral ; but the unnatural seclusion ac- 
tuaily generates the very principle desired to be avoided ; 
and competition with boys intellectually elevates girls, 
giving them the desire to attain as high a grade of scholar- 
ship as their masculine classmates. There are other con- 
siderations, too, which are certainly grave enough to be 
taken into account by all those on whom is thrown the 
responsibility of managing a school, These teachers, man 
agers and trustees have, the future as well as the present 
welfare of the scholars at heart. 

Girls thrown into the constant and untrammelled society 
of boys must inevitably get rid of many a foolish notion 
derived from unhealthy novels and miscellaneous reading 
of story papers. Their ideas are formed upon a broader 
scale than would be the case were they denied masculine 
companionship. They learn to guage men, to estimate 
them at their true value, and are not so apt to be deceived 
when choosing a partner for life. They then look beneath 
the surface, thinking industry, intelligence, gentleness, 
and energy more to be desired in man than a “ love of a 
mustache,” a “ divine tenor voice,” ora pair of “ perfectly 
thrilling black eyes.” 

And it is impossible to raise boys as high morally, with- 
out the society of girls. Boys thrown under the softening 
influence of female companionship unconsciously grow 
more gentle, kinder hearted, more polite, truthful and 
neater in their dress. Skame, if nothing ese raises in them 
a desire to attain a high standard of moral as well as in- 
tellectual excellence. At school the boy shows himself in 
his true colors, There is little chance for concealment or 
deception there, and if he is a sneak, a dullard, a coward 
or a bully, his girl associates will soon know it and treat 
him accordingly; and they will never forget it, either. 
The faults of the boy will be the faults of the man, in a 
greater or less degree, and this the girls learn from expe- 

+ 
rience 

It is admitted everywhere that the Scotch are the most 
moral people on the earth, and the youth of both sexes of 
the Scottish peasantry have always been educated to- 
gether. In the normal seminary at Glasgow'the most be- 
neficial effects have resulted from this more natural course. 
Boys and girls from the age 0: two or three years to that 
of fourteen or fifteen, are trained in the same class-room, 
galleries and playgrounds, and they are never separated ex- 
cept at needlework—an art which is considered of no use 
to man. . 

In*England education has been given separately, and 
many intiuential individuals there deplore the prejudice on 
this point —Household Companion. 

A youne woman who had taught eight years in this 
enlightened city fof New York was asked to take an edv- 
cational paper. 

“How much?” said the damsel. “Two dollars.” 

“Two dollars! Why, I could buy a nice pair of gloves 











for two dollars.” And soshe did, and let her litte brains 
go bare. 
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Need of Technical Schools. 


Between the uncompromising demands ot the “classi- 
cals” on the one side and the girls on the other, the great 
mass of the boys seem to have been “ left out in the cold.” 
This becomes more apparent from an mspection of the 
list of graduates, which shows how far the high schools 
have fallen short of any adequate instruction in those sci- 
ences which underlie the industrial arts and trades; how 
tar the spirit ot these schools is from that spirit which per- 
vades institutions that are, or pretend tobe, designed for 
the artisan as well as for the professional man and the 
merchant. About fifty per cent. of all the graduates now 
living, and whose business is known, are clerks, salesmen, 
book-keepers or merchants ; about twenty-five per cent. 
are professional men; and of the remainder not more 
than one or two per cent. are engaged in pursuits for 
which the mathematical and natural sciences could ve con- 
sidered as any material part of their preparation. It is 
probable that the professional men come generally from 
among the classical students, and the merchants with some 
exceptions, from among those who pursued a more mis- 
cellaneous course 

For the men who have gone into the mechanic arts, we 
have as a general thine to look among those who have 
left school in the first or second year after admission. It 
we were to inquire ot them we should, of course, find 
that some had left because they were disinclined to study, 
some because their parents could not afford to let them re- 
main at school; but I have met with others who are o1 a 
still larger class that left because, as some of them put it, 
their studies led “ nowhere.” They did not appreciate the 
arguments urged for mere culture, and it is no wonder 
they did not. There is a difference of opinion among 
those who might be supposed to be a unit on this question, 
the friends of the classical instruction themselves. If a 
vote were taken among them it is quite doubtful on which 
side the majority would stand, if the question were as to 
its usefulness as compared, say, with abstract and applied 
mathematics, chemistry and physics, to men outside of the 
professions and of merely literary pursuits. 

It is for this large class, and for yet more, who now 
never enter the High Schco!s, that we should, if possible, 
make some adequate provision in our course, so that they 
may be taught those brenches of study which underiie al- 
most alll the industrial arts and scientific pursuits in which 
they are likely to engage. It is true that almost all the 
sciences needed already have their places in our curricu- 
lum ; but even those te which we give the most attention 
are pursued only for the purpose ot giving the pupil a sort 
of “literary acquaintance” with them. Nothing more 
than the technicalities of Algebra are taught, with a few 
illustrative applicativns. Its power as an analytic science 
is scarcely dreamed of by the scholar. Its application to 
geometry is barely recognized, and hence geometry stops 
short of the conic sections, the geometrical treatment of 
the subject having been generally abandoned in American 
schools as elsewhere. Neither Algebra nor Geometry is 
carried persistently into the study of mechanics or any 
other department of physics. How little, therefore, our 
pupils know of physics may be readily imagined. De- 
scriptive geometry is not touched, nor do I know that the 
pupils ever heard of the existence of such a branch of 
mathematics till they came to learn something of projec- 
tions in drawing. Chemistry is®not carried far enough 
for its practical applicatons to be understood, and even 
the method of teaching it is unavoidably defective on ac- 
count of the limited facilities we have for individual in- 
struction. Far more time should be given to ip: rumen- 
tal drawing than is now possible. Could moi. time be 
given it, it might be made to include machine drawing, 
plans, decorative drawings for stone work, windows, por- 
tals., etc., etc. In all these branches our work stops short 
of that point at which young men can see their practical 
bearings. If we wish to find the old pupils of the High 
Schools who are engaged in the laboratories, the civil and 
mechanical engineers’ offices, architects’ offices, in the man- 
agement of industrial establishments, as foreman in the 
workshops, etc., etc., we must expect to find them among 
those who left school soon after entering it. as soon, in- 
deed as they saw that the schools were not planred to 
help them on their way. 

If now a course of study could be introduced into our 
High Schools ; or better yet, for reasons which are clearly 
demonstrable, if the third High School could be superseded 
by a school having for its distinctive purpose the prepara- 
tion of our boys for apprenticeship in the building arts 


and trades, in furniture and machine shops, in the office 
of the architect, of civil, mechanical and mining engineers, 
in the multiplied industries where the dec>rative arts are 
employed ; and, if parents could see that, with the advan- 
tages which their sons would have at such a school, a 
& comperatively short apprenticeship would lead them, it 
honest, industrious, and of fair ability, to positions as 
heads of shops, foremen, superintendents and masters, is it 
likely those of average intelligence would be willing to 
forego the future interests of their beys for the sake of the 
little earnings they can make in mere youth? 

In such a school young men would learn to look upon 
labor not with sentimental consideration for its usefulness, 
a “ poor thing” sort of respect for its industry, nor with 
merely conventional admration for its conquests in the 
material world, but with sincere regard for the sciertific 
attainments of the truly intelligent workman, It has been 
alleged, and it isto be feared that there is some truth in 
the charge, that the High Schools beget an aversion to 
what the world, through habit, calls “ the lower forms of 
industry.” If this be so, it is high time that we erect in 
those schools, as elsewhere, altars “ to educated labor.” 

Our schools both elementary and secondary, are essen- 
tially literary schools. They look to the culture of the 
mind. They are designed to give men “a knowledge of 
themselves and of the world.” It is readily acceded that 
this is the true education, and that asa basis for the spe- 
cial study of the sciences it is invaluable, but those who 
are going to the trades either don’: understand the value 
of the culture or can’t spend the time required for such 
elaborate preparation. Hence they quit school with 
neither culture nor a practical knowledge of those 
branches which are at the very gateway to any consid- 
erable success in the pursuits to which they intend to 
devote themselves. They are therefore condemned, at 
the outset to plod as artisans of the lower class, or if, 
through the force of genius or the impuise of ambition they 
attempt to rise higher, they lose time in the race when 
brought into competition with men who have been edu- 
cated for their business. The more lucrative positions in 
our workshops are not for them. The effect ot this ne- 
glect to give the mechanic the education he needs and 
which he would take, upon the future status of Ameri- 
can workmen can easily be perceived. Beyond reading, 
writing and arithmetic the father does not see the value of 
education unless, as he says, he intends to send his boy to 
colllege. Being satisfied with a very moderate knowledge | * 
of these, he takes him from school without education in 
any proper sense of the word. But if for literary culture 
there could be substituted a knowledge of the sciences 
which he knows to be necessary, and of daily use in the 
machine shop and the factory, and by the aid of which 
he sees other rise, he would strive to keep his boy at 
schoel that he might give him a better star in life than 
he himself had. The masses of workingmen would thus 
in time, come to be better educated and better qualified to 
perform intelligently their duties as members of society and 
citizens ot the State——Surgnmrenpent A. J. Ricxorr, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


How to Teach. 


Memory appears to be the faculty which is most called 
into use—a local memory, the very one requiring least at- 
tention. A philosophical memory should be cultivated. 
This is done by forming a habit of associating, according 
to the relation of cause and effect, of anteeedent and con- 
sequent. It consists in teaching the elementary princi- 
ples from which an answer can be inferred from a given 
question. Rather than to commit to memory a written 
answer it trains the child to notice the effect of a certain 
cause, or the cause of a certain effect. It is developed by 
exercising and improving the reason and judgment rather 
than by localizing facts Reasoning consists in compar- 
ing two oe more events with each otber and from thence 
drawing a conclusion. The way to improve the reasoning 
powers is to use them. Rules and examples should not 
be given without the reasons on which these rules are 
founded. Hence when any one has a question to solve in 
business or otherwise he must recur to the rule instead of 
forming one for himself from he principle involved. 

If ascholar gives a wrong answer itis of no use tojtell 
him the true answer and pass along, but other questions 
should be proposed (not questions to draw out the answer) 
by replying to which the pupil discovers his own error, 











and cerrects himself. This, if judiciously managed, cannot 
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zeal, as it shows him that he has some power of his own, 
and this knowledge brings delight. A pupil sometimes 
gives a wrong answer to a question because he attaches 
8 wrong meaning to a word, sometimes because he does 
not fully understand the design of the author, and not un- 
frequently because he reasons erroneously. It is quite as 
difficult to discover all the bye-paths in which pupils go 
astray in the investigation of science as it is to know the 
right way, and not less important. If a pupil draws a 
wrong conclusion he should know how he came to so vague 
a result ; first, convince of error; secondly, show where 
he reasoned wrong; thirdly, teach him to reason aright; 
and by such a course a philosophical memory will be cul- 
tivated, truth elicited, and its influence engaged. Our ob- 
ject should be to impart to the minds of our pupils a spirit 
of inquiry; a desire to know the whys and wherefores ; 
the ability to trace effects to their causes and to under- 
stand the relation of cause and effect in general. In other 
words, itisour duty so to train the child so as to enable 
him to take his place in the broad sphere of republican- 
ism, an intelligent, honest, free, independent, methodical 
thinker and doer. 
The first and most important qualification that a teacher 
should possess, to be capable of governing others, is to be 
able to govern himself. Never ask of a pupil what you 
do not know to be right. Then endeavor to show him 
that your requisition is not only just, but for his” benefit ; 
and you will generally secure prompt and cheerlul obed- 
ience. Use kind words and gentle means first; but, under 
all circumstances, not only insist upon, but secure prompt 
obedience on the part of every one, young and old under 
your charge. ° . ° ° Teach one princi- 
ple at a time, and the applications of that principle; after- 
wards a rew principle, and then combine the two and 
let the pupil unravel them, and then another and so on. 
It is the same as unloading a load ot grain ; first take one 
sheaf and then another, and so on until the work is accom- 
plished. It is so in reasoning, one principle stands out 
distinct and clear and must be disposed off, and then an- 
other and so on. The first lesson is as difficult for the 
pupil as any in the book, and if it be solved correctly and 
the pupil understands the reason—the why and wherefore 
—more difficult ones will not be so difficult. The great 
secret of teaching does not consist in the number of pages 
passed over, but in understanding the soluticn of the ques- 
tion, the principles involved in it and their application. 
. ° It is as important to teach the pupil to 
rivet his attention toa subject as it is to teach anything 
else, and the man is educated who can control his mind 
and bring it to bear = all its powers, on one thing at 
a time. * * 








Educational Endowments. 





THE NORTHERN AND THE SOUTHERN IDEA OF EDUGATION. 

Of the vast amount given by individuals to literary in- 
stitutions in the past two centuriea, very little, com- 
paratively, has been contributed to colleges in the 
Southern States. This fact suggests a comparision of the 
North and the South on educational questions and benes 
factions. 

In the Northern States, that great fundamental idea of 
the fathers of the Constitution—of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, as well as their northern colleagues—that a 
republican government can rest safely only on the in- 
telligence and virtue of the people, took practical shape 
in the establishment of a system of popular education 
supported by taxation. The higher education, though 
aided at times by various States, was never so control- 
led, until the establishment of agricultural colleges, as 
to make any single college or university in the New 
England and Middle States a “State School,” in the pre- 
sent acceptation of that term. The College of New Jer- 
sey, at Princeton, and the University of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia, are close corporations, governed by boards 
of trust, wholly independent of the legislatures of the re- 
spective States. The Northern idea, then, was to provide 
by the State for popular elementary education, so as to fit 
all especially the poor, for the duties of citizenship ; and to 
leave the higher education to be maintained, for the most 
part, by the benefactions of the lovers of liberal culture 
and religion, the States aiding by appropriations only in 
exigencies when such help seemed necessary. Thus 
Harvard has received in all from Massachusetts about 
$300,000, which is less than the original investment by 
Virginia for her University at Charlottesville. 





fail to benefit the mind and inspire tke scholar with new 
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public opinion in the South during the last two decades of 
the past, and the first half of the present century, the 
practical development of the Southern idea has been just 
the opposite of that at the North. At the South, almost 
no provision was made for the masses who could not 
otherwise secure even an elementary education, while 
nearly ail the Southern States established State universi- 
ties, which, in most cases, could be attended only by those 
who were able to avail themselves of advantages already 
provided elsewhere. The Western idea is, to furnish both 
the lower and the higher education by direct legislation. 

At the North the system itself seemed to embody the 
idea that education is a necessity and blessing to all; at 
the South, that it is a blessing and necessity unly to the tew 
who are to be leaders in’society and the state. How far 
these two diverse systems influenced the educational spirit 
and enterprise of the people of the two sections, it would 
be hard to tell; but it will be admitted that the Northern 
system was far more likely to create and foster the spirit 
ot private beneficence towards the higher education. It 
certainly tended to stimulate earnest efforts on the part of 
the colleges to enlist the sympathy and aid of wealthy 
friends. All these efforts created a literature on educa- 
tional endowments, a subject which has been but little 
discussed by Southern educators. That the North excels 
us in this respect may be traceable to the fact that so large 
& proportion of the first settlers of New England were 
university men, educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
Harvard started in a literary atmosphere, and the neces- 
sity of endowment was made prominent from the begin- 
ning. The duty of giving to the higher education has 
been pressed again and again upon public attent on 
through newspapers, addresses, reviews, and books. 
President Eliot has probably not written an annual re- 
port without calling attention to the need of additional 
funds at Harvard,{! And the same want has been set forth 
by the presidents and officers of ,all the larger Northern 
colleges. The last catalogue of Wellesley College states 
that during the session of 1878-79 gifts to the amount of 
$155,000 were"received, $100,000 of that sum being the 
gift of Mrs. V. G. Stone, of Massachusetts, for the erection 
of a building for the Teachers’ Department. And yet this 
female college, with its magnificent buildings and liberal 
equipments, calls attention in its catalogue to the, want of 
endowed professorships, of new buildings, and of money for 
the library, new scientific apparatus, art gallery, astro- 
nomical observatory, and for keeping the grounds and 
buildings in order. > 

In various ways the work and wants of colleges are 
kept before the public, and in such a manner as to impress 
the thought} that these institutions cannot attain the 
highest_efficiency and usefulness without the assistance of 
their friends, So generally is the obligation to give to 
éducation and other public interests recognized that it 
is a subject of remark at the North when a man of 
wealth, or even competency, dies without bequeathing 
something to educational, charitable, or religious objects. 
There is a public expectation of such benefactions from the 
wealthy. Men of moderate means give in smaller sums, 
Now, in Virginia, and the South generally, it is rather a 
matter of surprise when a gentleman names a college in 
his will—Prest. J. D. Drener, in Virginia Educational 
Journal. 
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The Heat Yielded by the Sun. 


Since there is every reason to believe that the sun’s 
radiation is eqaal in all directions, it follows that, if the 
sun were surrounded by a great shell of ice, one inch thick 
and 186,000,000 miles in diameter, its rays would just 
melt the whole in two hours and thirteen minutes. 

If, now, we suppose this shell to shrink in diameter, 
retaining, however, the same quantity of ice by increasing 
its thickness, it would still be melted in the same time, 
Let the shrinkage continue until the inner surface touches 
the photosphére, and it would constitute an envelope more 
than a mile in thickness, through which the solar fire would 
still thaw out its way in the same two hours and thirteen 
minutes ; at the rate, according to Herschel’s determina. 
tions, of more than forty feet a minute, Herschel contends 
that, if this ice were formed into a rod 45.3 miles in di- 
ameter, and darted toward the sun with the velocity of 
light, its advancing point would be melted off as fast as it 
approached, if by any means the whole of the solar rays 
could be concentrated upon it. Or, to put it differently, 
if we could build up a solid column of ice from the earth 
to the sun, two miles and a quarter in diameter, spanning 
the inconceivable abyss of ninety-three millions of miles, 





and if then the sun should concentrate his power upon it, 
it would dissolve and melt, not in an hour nora minnte, 
but ina single second ; one swing of the pendulum and it 
would be water ; seven more, and it would be dissipated 
in vapor. 

In formulating this last statement we have, however, 
employed, not Herschel’s figures, but those resulting from 
later observations, which increase the selar radiation about 
twenty-five cent, giving fifty feet, and not forty feet, as 
the thickness of the ice crust which the sun would melt 
off of his own surface in a minute. An easy calculation 
shows that to produce this amount of heat by combus- 
tion would require the hourly burning of a layer of an- 
thracite coal about sixteen feet (five metres) thick over 
the entire surface of the sun—four-fifths of a ton per hour 
on each square foot of surface—at least eight times as 
much as the consumption of the most powerful blast-fur- 
nace known to art. It is equivalent to a continuous evo- 
lution of more than seven thousand horse-power on every 
square foot of the sun’s whole area. As Sir William 
Thomson has shown, the sun, if it were composed of solid 
coal and produced its heat by combustion, would burn 
out in less than six thousand years.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 





Australia, 





The surtace of Australia is less varied that that of any 
other continent. It contains no long or high mountain 
ranges, and no great plateau. Mount Hotham, the high- 
est peak, is about 7,000 feet above the sea level. The 
central depression is a great plain, with occasional small 
ranges of hills. The rivers are small and, as they have a 
very irregular supply of water, they are of little import- 
ance. Streams which at one time are deep and rapid tor- 
rents, at another become entirely dry. The lakes are, in 
general, salt, and many of them are very shallow. Some 
are only marshes, and become entirely dry during the long 
droughts which occur in some years. 

This continent has in general a very warm climate. The 
northern part, which is within the tropics, is very hot, 
and has the wet and dry season ot tropical countries. The 
southern and main part of the continent is cooler, but the 
change of seasons is very irregular. In some years there 
long droughts, lasting almost the entire year; while in 
others there are frequent and violent rains during the 
larger part of it. The vegetation and animals of Austra- 
lia are different from those of any other continent. A 
great part of the trees and animals are found nowhere on 
the globe. The forestsare remarkable for the great num- 
ber of flowering trees found among them. There are no 
very extensive forest regions in Australia The wooded 
lands are separated by treeless plains, which are either 
prairies, or, inthe drier parts, are covered with a thick 
growth of stunted shrubs. 

The country contains scarce any native food-plants, either 
of the temperate or tropical climates—a few berries, one 
kind of chestnut, and a root resembling the potato, being 
almost the only ones. But the grains, flax, grapes, and 
other plants of temperate regions have now been intro- 
duced and grow abundantly ; and in some parts sugar-cane 
and cotton are also successfully cultivated. Neither are 
there many native animals which could be made use of 
by civilized man, either as food or for other purposes. Our 
domestic animals have, however, been introduced, and 
succeed perfectly, in particular the sheep, which are now 
raised in great numbers in all the settled portions of the 
continent. The native raee of Australia resembles in 
many respects the African race. The recent rapid peop- 
ling of the continent by foreign immigration is due en- 
tirely to the rich stores of gold tound in the more favored 
south-eastern portion. 

Sonoot Ventiiation.—A good method for introducing 
fresh {air consists in simply tacking very thin cloth toa 
mosquito-frame, and inserting the frame as is usually done. 
If itis thought desirable, both sides of the frame may be 
thus covered. The plan is so effectual as to be used in 





hospitals, On a “close dey,” when there is no wind, even | S°T8hip 


wide-open windows will not sufficiently ventilate a reom 


room, ventilation is much more likely to do good ; if on 
opposite sides, all the better ; but in school rooms there is 
an objection to this plan, owing to the interference of the 
light. The true value of these window arrangements 





seems to me to depend on the existence of a chimney or 
other similar draught-compeller in the room. If air is 


, 


full of people. If windows are placed on two sides of a| i 


sucked out by the flue, air will readily enter by even smal] 
openings in windows ; but ifnot, a window opened a foot 
or two will often have but little effect. 

Temperature.—It may be proper here to call attention to 
the disturbing effect which excessive heat has on the cir- 
culation in the brain, especially when the air at the floor 
is cold and the air at the level of the head is hot. A tem- 
perature of sixty-five is agreeable to healthy children, if 
they have au occasional chance to stir themselves, and if 
their clothes are dry. Seventy should not be exceeded ; 
and it is desirable that no two parts of the room should 
differ more than two degrees (2° Fah.) Wet clothing 
must not be allowed to remain on the scholar’s person. 
This must be an imperative rule, enforced by the teacher's 
personal attention. It is hardly necessary to mention colds 
m the throat, head and lungs as favored by such neglect. 
It is, however, easily forgotten that catarrhal affections of 
the eye and ear, producing impaired sight and-hearing, and 
menstrual irregularity. are also liable to be caused or ag- 
gravated by such neglect. 





Tux business of a school-teacher, says an English paper, 
is to know by what devices knowledge may be most effec- 
tively presented to the mind of a beginner ; to know how 
to kindle interest and enthusiasm in a new study, when 
to appeal to the judgment and when to the memory, how 
to put wise questions, how to arrange and correlate differ- 
ent studies, and what are their respective values as instru- 
ments of mental development, how to test the results of 
work, what isthe right mode of discipline, and how re- 
wards and punishments can be most judiciously used. 





One cannot always be a hero, but one may always be a 
man.—GokrrTHE. 


‘“Wuar is the characteristic feature of relief of each Con- 
tinent ?” was asked at an examination. 

Oue applicant replied, “The characteristic feature of re- 
lief of the Western Continent is by an appeal to the Pres- 
ident ; of the Eastern Continent, by an appeal to the Queen” 





School Management, 


By Amos M. Kellogg, 


EDITOR OF THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 





We have been delayed in getting out this work 
by the illness of Mr. Kellogg, but all orders will now 
be promptly filled, as we have just received a large 
edition from the binders. It is beautifully printed 
from new type and plates, and strongly bound. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, $1.00. We will give 
special terms to those who desire a number of 
copies. We give below a letter from Prof. Phelps. 


‘‘Dear Mr. Kellogg,—I have carefully read the 
advance sheets of your new book on ‘School 
Management” and am strongly impressed with the 
belief that the book is frui with suggestion, and 
that it will be exceedingly helpful to teachers. To 
the young and inex ced it will prove a valu- 
able guide. I hope the book will find its way into 
the hands of thousands of those who are struggling 
in the hands of ee pe Aa nee to reach a 

i standard of skill uence. 
1 8 Wu. F. PHEtps,” 

Superintendent of Schools, Winona, Minn. 

Mr. J. W. Barker, Prin. G. 8. No. 4, Buffalo, 
N. ¥., and former Editor of the Buffalo School 
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FOR THE HOME. 
Some Curious Things. 


How can iron get into the atmosphere? But it does, for 
Professor 'Nordenskjold who examined the snow in the far 








source as the meteors—the great space between us and the 
stars. {Through this, bodies great and small are in rapid mo- 
tion. Sometimes large ones dash’ down upon the earth ; but, 
at all times, fine dust is gently sifting down. It has been a 
question where such plants as the beet (which is colored with 
iron) gets its metal It is believed that meteoric iron dust is 
the source. 

THERE are two kinds of ivy growing in our fields, one of 
which is poisonous, while the other is perfectly harmless. 
Many people think that ivy never poisons them, and the reason 
is, they have not come in contact with the poison kind. These 
two kinds are easily distinguished from each other by their 
cluster of leaves, the harmless kind having five leaves in a 
cluster, while the poison kind has only three. Look carefully ; 
if there are three leaves in a cluster be sure not to touch it. 


This is the advantage gained by observation ; cultivate obser- 





A Christmas Day. ; 


By Cuar.zs Lockwoop. 

It was the day before Christmas; snow had fallen, fallen 
steadily all day; and the wind blew cold through the streets. 
The night seemed to come on more rapidly than usual; but 
many shops were still lighted and men and boys in warm cloth- 
ing bustled about. It was five o'clock P. M., and Mr. Felter 
had not yet bought a single present for the chi‘dren at home, 
so he put on his overcoat and breasted the snow and the wind 
and loaded himself up with Christmas gfits, for his house- 
hold, Mrs, Felter had written out a list and put it im her 
husband’s vest pocket; as he bought each article he checked 
it off with a pencil In fact, Mr. Felter was rather cross; for 
he had been obliged to leave his business; beside he thought 
the children could get along quite well without any additional 
playthings. However, he bought everything that was called 
for on the list, and it made a good arm-full for he had a 
large family. 

Struggling away from the shop Mr. Felter noticed some 
children looking into the window with longing eyes: “Oh 
Jimmy,” said the girl, “do look at the sweet little doll! Oh 
if I could only have her !” 

“Yes, Annie,” said the boy, “ she is a regular beauty, but I 
want that tin horn.” “Nonsense” said the rich merchant, 
“look at your feet; spend your money, for some good warm 
clothes. And besides you had much better be at home than 
out here in the cold.” Uttering these common-sense sayings, 
Mr. Felter turned homeward. He thought for an instant on 
the improvidence of the poor and then getting on a car was 
soon landed at hisown door. The house was brilliantly lighted 
and little faces were pressed against the plate glass windows. 
When the load was deposited in the hall there was 
great rejoicing and the evening was spent in examining and 
talking about the new toys. 

Mr. Felter had put on a dressing-gown and slippers and was 
sitting by a warm fire reading a newspaper, when he was at- 
tracted by the conversation in the room. The oldest daughter, 
Mary, had a kind heart, and she said to her mother.—- 

“IT am so sorry for the Ferguson’s ; they never have any play- 
things, they live in a mean street and look very shabby.” 

“That is because Mr. Ferguson is dead,” said her mother, 
“we should be as bad off if papa should be sick or die. You 
should all be very grateful that you have a father.” 

“ That reminds me” said Mr. Felter, “of some children who 
were at the store where I bought these things. Why, they had 
no shoes and stockings on! Whew! They looked cold 
Think of being out without shoes or stockings!” 

“TI wish” said Mary “you had bought them shoes and stock- 
ings instead of these toys.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Felter, ‘my children wouldn’t go without 
playthings, for any poor child’s feet in this town. 

All were silent for a few moments. ‘They were thinking.’ 
Then Mary took her beautiful doll and laid it on her father’s 
lap and said; ‘Take it back and give the money to the poor 
children.” Johnny took his jumping-jack and all followed ex- 
sept the baby, who could not understand the scene. The 
father’s lap was piled with play things he had bought. The 
merchant looked at his wife and then he called the servant to 
put amde the beautiful objects. Drawing on his boots and put- 
ting on his overcoat, he sallied out into the storm once more, 


PART. IL 

Wolf Court was surrounded by tall, old, rickety buildings, 
In it were many poor families and on the top floor the Denham's 
lived. Mrs. Denham made vests for aliving, but though she 
worked hard, she could not properly clothe her four children, 
at least not for cold Christmas weather. She was|hard at 





work and her sewing machine made such a noise that she did 
not hear the steps coming up stairs. When a knock sounded 
on the door all started. It was Mr. Felter who entered. He 
looked around the room. 

“ Sh! there are the children I saw at the corner. I heard 
they lived up here. They should not be out without stockings 
and shoes.” “I know it, but they wanted to see the pretty 
things so much.” 

“Well, when I told my children about them they would have 
me look them up. I shall give you the same for your family 
that I spent on playthings for mine, but you must buy shoes 
and stockings and such things.” 

With this he handed Mrs. Denham nine dollars, and left. 
But the poor room, the small fire, the chilly air, the struggle 
to maintain life, had made a deep impression. In a day or two 
he came to hire Peter Denham as an errand boy. And strange 
as it may seem the foundation of a great and princely house of 
business was thus laid; for who has not heard of Peter Den- 
ham & Co. the benevolent iron merchants of Liverpool So 
it seems that even a child’s kind thought may be a power 
in the world.— Scholar's Companion. 


————— 


A Visit to Mammoth Cave. 





This wonderful cave is in Kentucky, and people are con- 
tinually going to see it. A gentlemen who went there in "74 
tells his experience: “ We paid the fees exacted from every 
visitor and put om overalls, blouses, flannel caps, and followed 
our guide down a rocky descent toward « black opening. We 
were each supplied with a swinging lamp, and as we penetrat- 
ed the gloom, hundreds of bats flitted down and circled about 
our heads, screaming. We plodded on through galleries, and 
recesses which had all been christened. Some of the names 
were, Audobon Avenue, Kentucky Cliffs, Gothic Gallery, 
Chapel, Register Hall, Elephant’s Trunk, Lover's Leap, Ball 
Room, Bridge of Sighs, Star Chamber, Wooden Bow! Cave 
and Giant's Coffin. 

“We enjoyed many novel and interesting experiences and 
were thoroughly convinced that the Mammoth Cave is one of 
the greatest wonders of the world. Its various passages are 
more than two hundred miles in length. We crossed a black 
and deep stream by a natural bridge and came to Echo River 
on whose moist and muddy shore a rude barge was drawn up. 
The guide sang loudly as we floated through the darkness, but 
a deep silence fell upon all the visitors. After half an hour of 
this mysterious journeying we approached another shore. 
Echo River is one of the most remarkable streams in the world. 
In places it is wide and deep enough to float a good-sized 
steamer. A few fish are now and then caught which have no 
eyes. 

“The burning of blue lights in various places where the ceil- 
ings are covered with sulphate of iron produces almost marvel- 
ous effects. No palace, castles ancient or modern, rival in 
beauty or in grandeur the corridor or passages of the Mam- 
moth Cave. It is said to have been discovered in 1802 by a 
hunter. It now belongs to nine heirs each of which receives 
about $1,000 income yearly from it. The cave has repeatedly 
been offered for sale at a million dollars.” 





Work for Girls. 


Have you thought of what you will do to earn a living? It 

used to be thought that girls should depend on their fathers or 
mothers or on the husbands they would get. But fathers and 
mothers die and good husbands are not so easy to get. Many 
a girl has married a poor stick because she could not take care 
of herself. Girls, don’t you do it! Learn some good business 
and take care of yourselves, The colleges are open where 
you can get a good education; you can practice law and medi- 
ine, make clothes, keep a store, paint pottery and pictures, 
engrave, set type, anda thousand other things. The world is 
full of work and there is enough to be done. It will need 
snap, common sense, courage, and faith in God. But you can 
succeed if you will Asa rule the better the education the 
better your pay. So look well to your brains. Do something 
beside crochet work. Can you run the sewing machine? can 
you cook? make shirts? Do you prefer astory toa solid news- 
paper? Look well to your brains. 


; Who was Junius, 


“Junius” was a great writer on political subjects in England 
about a hundred years ago, at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, and his real name has never been discovered. His writ- 
ings were distinguished by their severity, bitterness and bold- 
ness and by their attacks upon great men of England at a time 
when the press was under many restraints, which have since 
been removed. 

The writings of Junius appeared first in the Public Adven- 
turer, a newspaper published in London by H 8, Woodfall, 
April 28, 1167. He attacked the government, and especially 
the Duke of Grafton, the Prime Minister and also Lord Mans- 











field, the chief justice, on account of his admitting to bail one 
Eyre, a rich man, who had been detected in the theft of public 
property. 

One of the occasions for the indignation of Junius was the re- 
moval of Sir Jeffery Amherst, a brave soldier, from his post of 
governor of the colony of Virginia, to make way for a favorite 
of the court. He succeeded in causing Amherst to be restored. 
Junius was opposed to the stamp-act, the first of the oppres- 
sive measures which led to the Independence of America. The 
greatest curiosity existed to discover who was the author. 

One of the great reforms for which Junius contended was 
established bya trial about one of his letters—the right of 
juries to decide questions of law as well as of fact. Before that 
time, the judges had always told how the law should be un- 
derstood. One of the most curious things about Junius was 
the quickness with which he obtained information supposed to 
be known only in the Government circles. No one can posi- 
tvely say who he was. 





Light. 





By Uncie Pap. 

The eye is the most wonderful and useful of all our organs 
of sense; it is an optical instrument; it is the window through 
which the soul looks out on the external world. But we could 
not see with the eye if it were not for light What then is 
light? This may be thought to be an easy question but the 
greatest philosophers have puzzled over it. And for young 
students any scientific definition wou!d produce darkness in- 
stead of light, if a pun may be allowed. 

It was believed for a long time that tiny particles were 
emitted by luminous bodies, that these entered the eye and 
produced vision. The great Newton thought so; but philoso- 
phers have long since given up that idea’ A Dutch philoso- 
pher named Huyghews, in 1660 started a new idea; it is that 
an elastic fiuid fills all space, and that waves in this fluid 
caused light. This is believed to be true. Waves are made 
in this fluid as waves are made ina pond, by disturbing some 
portion of it. This vast mass of elastic fluid is‘called the ether, 
it 18 all around us and in us, making a part of everything. 

But I want you to make some experiments in light; you can 
do so if you have mirrors and lenses. You may think you can- 
not get either of these, but let us see. Your father or grand- 
father has a pair of lenses—his spectacles. A lens must be 
made of good glass. I knew a boy who ground a lens two 
inches§across. He gota piecejof fine glass and stuck it on a 
wheel that he could turn and then with sand a..d emery ground 
it off the right shape. You could make some lenses if you 
should try. At any rate you should get aprism; it will cost 
about seventy-five centu; it will show you how beautiful the 
world is. A plane mirror is commonly called a looking-giass 
—because the ladies look at itso much. But the proper name 
is mirror. You can make a good many experiments with a 
plane mirror. As to a concave mirror (this is one that hol- 
lows in like a cave) they are used as reflectors of lamps; and 
convex mirrors round out. This last kind can be bought in 
the shape of globes and very cheaply too. 

Telescopes were once made by using mirrors, but now by 
using lenses ; opera-glasses and microscopes are also made by 
using lenses. So you see that very important things are done 
by just knowing how to shape a piece of glass, Mr, Alvah 
Clark of Boston is the most noted optician in the world. He 
now works on pieces of glass two feet across and one foot 
thick. frequently spending on these pieces the labor of a whole 
year; he will make a telescope that shows the dim white 
spots in the milky way to be clusters of distinct stars. 

Light is studied a great deal and a great many very valua- 
ble instruments are now made to assist the investigation— 
the magic lantern, telescope, microscope, spectroscope, stereo- 
scope, prisms and mirrors being the most important, Who 
can make ten experiments in light? Who can make twenty? 
—Scholar’s Companion. 


* 


Tue Arr Sropenrs’ Leacus.—The monthly receptien 
took place Tuesday evening. There was asmall collection 
of paintings and stadies by T. W. Dewing, professor of the 
composition class. The principal of these was the large 
decorative landscape, also a female “Satyr,” and the 
“Young Sorcerer,” also crayon studies. There were also 
specimens of the work in eil of Gilbert Gaul. A number of 
landscape studies, in oil and water colors, by George H. 
Smiliie, made last summer at Lake George and along the 
New England coast. .Three large charcoal studies for mu- 


ral decoration by Walter Shirlaw, attracted attention. In 
the life-room were admirable copies in oil of work by Ve- 
lasquez, which were made in Spain last summer by J. O. 
Beckwith, who has charge of the antique class. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ror Asuse or ALCOHOL. 


John P. Wheeler, M.D., of Hudson, N. Y., says: “I have 
iven it with periect decided benefit in a case of innutri- 





tion of the brain from abuse of alcohol. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving pricesof books. 

[Any book that is suited to the one on 
whom it is bestowed, is suitable for a gift 
book. But the publishers make especial 
efforts at this season of the year to bring 
out volumes that are attractive in binuing, 
press-work and contents. We give our 
usual notices of new’books that have come 
to us the past week, and t to our 
readers that for a Obristmas or New Year's 
present a book is always acveptable.] 


By Alfred 
Boston : 





Batiaps anp Orner Poems. 
Tennyson, (Author's edition.) 
James R. Osgood. 

This edition of the Laureate’s latest 
poems, ought to receive the hearty sup- 
port of American readers. Messrs. Os- 
good & Co. have purchased from Mr. 
Tennyson the right to publish these poems 
here at the same time they are brought out 
in England. There are twenty-two ballads 
and sonnets, a few of which have appeared 
in our newspapers; but the volume is iresh, 
and holds some of the sweetest songs of the 
English bard. The ballads evince the most 
power, but the sonnets and shorter poems 
ring true. Tennyson's profile adorns the 
frontispiece. 

Oounrry Love anp Crry Lars, and other 
poems. By Charles Henry St. John. Bos- 
ton; A. Williams & Co. 

This firm has sent many dainty pieces of 
literary and printing workmanship into the 
world. The latest deserves much praise, 
and will probably make for the author 
more friends than those “indulgent ones 
who have materially encouraged the pub- 
lication of these productions.” The poem 
from which the volume takes its name 
covers over sixty pages, then follow three 
episodes of city life, a narrative in blank 
verses of “Sir Norman of the Vale,” and 
then thirty-six miscellaneous poems, making 
in all. a volume which holds something 
pleasing for every member of the house- 
holds into which it goes. 


Tae Youre Lapy’s Frexp. With in- 
troduction. By Mrs. H. O. Ward, compiler 
of “Sensible Etiquette.” Philadelphia; 
Porter & Coates. 

It would be a good thing if this volume 
were placed in the hands of every young 
lady. It is written particularly for those 
who have just left school and encourages 
them to continue their education, and gives 
(not rules) but suggestions for behavior, 
dress, travelling, visits, conversation, mental 
culture, domestic economy, etc. The chap- 
ter on means of preserving the health is 
especially valuable. The author presents 
her views in a simple and clear style, that 
although didactic does not become weari- 
some. §We coincide with every poiut ot 
which is advanced in these talks to girls 
and hope they will be carefully read and 
followed by those for whom they are in- 
tended. 


Sr. Nrcowouss; Scribner's Jllustrated 
Magazine for Boys and Girls. Conducted 
by Mary Mapes Dodge. Volume seven: 
November 1879 to November 1880. New 
York: Scribner & Oo. 

Every department of entertainment af- 
forded by the eye and intellect, is filled by 
St. Nicholas, which does double duty as a 


monthly magazine for youth and then at 


he close of the year making a substantial 
volume that gives continual pleasure. The 
way science and history are presented by 
the discriminating hand of the conductor, 
cannot fail to interest the young, and be of 
lasting benefit. Biographies of the great 
men and women of the world are also 
brought within their scope in the same 





way. Of the stories, they cannot help but 
be charming when they come from such 
writers as J. T. Trowbridge, Sarah Winter 
Kellogg, Louisa M. Alcott, Charles Barnard. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Lucretia P. Hale, 
Wm. M. F. Round, Noah Brooks, Susan 
Coolidge, Annie A. Preston, Helen Camp- 
bell, Sophie Sweet and others whose names 
appear more than once. 

The papers which inform the young on 
subjects of general importance are one of 
the features of St, Nicholas, and in looking 
over the table of coutents one is surprised 
at the large number which appear in the 
course of twelve months, The articles on 
pastimes for boys, which are read with such 
avidity (balloons, bicycles, boats, camping- 
out, kites and snow balling, are discussed 
in vol. 7), show the sympathy which the 
conductor haz for that class of her readers. 
The frequency and excellence of M. M. D. 
and Joel Stacy's contributions in poetry 
and prose bespeak the activity in compos- 
ing as well as selecting material which has 
characterized Mrs. Dodge’s work on St. 
Nicholas. 

The illustrations are a fair representative 
of the best American art, Granville Per- 
kins, J. E. Kelly, W. Taber, Jessie Curtis, 
Alfred Fredericks, T. S. Church, Daniel C. 
Beard, Mary Hallock Foote, Sol. Eytinge, 
Jr., Kate Greenaway, William H. Gibson, 
W. L. Sheppard, L. Hopkins, Frederick 
Dielman, Addie Ledyard, Gustave Dore, 
Ivan Pranishnickoff, R. Riordan, Percival 
DeLuce, have done a fair share of the 
work in the volume before us, 

In every respect St. Nicholas is perfect 
and we congratulate the editor and publish- 
ers on their seventh volume. It will stimu- 
late any child of any age to have this 
beautiful book as the beginning of a library. 


How «a Person Toreatenen, or Afflicted 
with Bright’s Disease Ought to Live. By 
Joseph F. Edwards, M.D. Philadelphia: 
Presley, Blakiston. 

This little work has been suggested by 
the great prevalence and fatality of Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys, and the fact that in 
many instance a persons with a well mark- 
ed case can by leading a proper life, live in 
comfort and comparatively good health for 
many years; and that very few diseases are 
so liable to be aggravated by neglect of 
hygienic rules. The writer in familiar un- 
professional and easily understood language 
gives a short history of this disease and 
some rules of life for sufferers from it. 

MAGAZINES. 

The Art Amateur which each month sup- 
plies something helpful in its supplement, 
issue in its December number extra designe 
for the decoration of churches. Its reading 
matter is as usual up to the times in art 
affairs, and gives valuable aidj to amateurs 
in this field. The illustrations are of fine 
quality and add more beauty to the letter- 
press. 

Lippincott’s for this month is not strik- 
ing, but its contents are readable, and J. 
Brander Mathews, account ot “The Authors 
vi Frou-frou” is timely The serial “Adam 
and Eve” closes. 

St. Nicholas (December) heralds his name- 
sake in cover and its contents of good things 
in the shape of stories and poems for holiday 
reading. There are several important con- 
tributions, one being the poem by Eva L. 
Ogden, “The Muller of Dee,” in old script 
and illustrations by Alfred Brennan. The 
“St. Nicholas Treasure-box of Literature,” 
iz unlocked by the editor and Hawthorne 
and Thackeray are revealed. 

The Popular Science Monthly for this 
month has twelve articles of varied interest 
—by able writers. We remark the sketch 


of the life of Professor Dumas, “The Au- 
gust Meteors,” and “Oriental Music.” 

The Nursery has decided to begin the 
new year in a new dress; but even a more 
handsome cover will hardly make it the 
more acceptable to its hosts of little friends. 





Scholar's Gompanion 


For December. 


» —v — 

This very interesting paper for 
scholars contains eight large pages and 
is filled with choice reading matter. It 
is used in very many schools as a sup- 
plementary reader with great success 
in interesting and brightening up the 
scholars. The December number con- 
tains among others the following ori- 
ginal and selected reading matter. 

Any teacher who fails to assist the 
progress of this paper in his school 
makes a mistake. Its missign is to im- 


prove. 

A Christmas Day; Cadet Life'at 
West Point; Manners; Adventure at 
the Stack ; How a Kitchen Boy became 
a Chapel Master; The School Ship St. 
Marys; Playing Pioneer; A Visit to 
Mammoth Cave; Some Curious Things; 
Who was Junius; The Serious Society : 
The Election; Newspapers for Chil- 
dren; Health; Nutritious Food; Daniel 
Boone; The School Room; The Writing 
Club; The Letter Box; The Scholar’s 
Library ; Lessons on the Stars; Editor’s 
Letter; Sights in New York City; The 
Orang-Outrang. 

Subscription Price, 50 cents a year. 

10 to 25 copies, at 40 ‘“ 

25 copies and over, at 35‘‘ $e 


E. L. Ke.ioee & Co., 21 Park Pl., N.Y. 








A NEW BOOK. 


— 


School Management, 


By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 


READY DEC. |. PRICE $1.00 


Having thoroughly revised and rewritten “ScHoo 
MANAGEMENT” from its original design, and adde 
several new chapters, will issue it Nov.1,1880. It will 
be printed from beautiful new type on fine paper, and 
bound in cloth. Many original and practical hints 
worth many times the price of the book, will be found 
in it. We give below a synopsis of the contents. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAP. I. Introductory 


The ideal school. Failure to realize it. School man- 
td . It is the employment of tye 4 
ined for 


governmems develops the good * the pupil. An inet 
Object ting bie social rel t should educate the 
pupil respecting RI, 

CHAP. II. Visit te a Well-Managed School. 

The objective method to be pursued. Visit to a school. 
The school-room. The spirit of the teacher. The evi 
dent response in the scholar. The order. The view 
oftheteacher. The basis is love forthe work. Who 

can teach. Object of the volume. Summary. 

CHAP. III. Leve for the Work. 

All work for pomeniyy must omoloy the heart. The 
teaching caused * dg ones at A +. _ 
Good management ¢ lecronees ncreases teaching power. 

OnAs. TY ene Principles which Underlie 

anagement. 


The probiem of government. st bem a tion of a school. 
be e school —_ 


Tilustration. tm ged ° i 
vee life. Love tor the pu = = Ns 

tain their aid. Employ eir vities. AW. 
ee onveenmens. not depend on 
Associate it with reefollow it with a reward. 


Fix it by habit. rmed as a duty. 

CHAP. VY. The Teacher in the School-Roeom, 

Personal wer. Selfgovernment. Self-confidence. 
Knowledge of human na‘! x bg e 

ence. "Vepahest Incen 

ing of marks. Tiaries. Reports. Rolls of merit. 
fects. A new plan. 

CHAP. VI. Kegular Attendance. 

How to obtain it. M ercises. Interesting 
peplis in them. Muscure, orc. " 

CHAP. VII. 

a to oa, An incident. Peevishness and 
ped Remedies. Penalties. Few rules. 


CHAP. yIIT. The Teacher must Interest his 


Tee comet, com t. An inggpent. The teacher's 
The order that Thein 
der "hat prevails. terest which the pupils 


ont Bg TE* Fenster mass Palty Bagley 


“cp.0 Wen. Drevenc: «<order, 
iy. Phe stndieso.eac crass. 





neces- 
to classify. 


OPA eo aystematioally, “nn Contact Ss 
The Me. The opening exerden. 
The = pe chitin tks clan t. 

how to use them. Recesses. 


CHAP. XI. Miscellaneous Suggestions. 
DyRattin. From the parents. Mischievous pupils, 


| age 3 Sudden c- t 
ploy Ay incident. mm 


AGENTS WANTED. 


This will be a ca yaya ts. 
for quantities. Send Send aaapie'topy end 


scenunipaléepaeun ved =. 


mia 
TEACHEN'S AID}. 


N. Y. School Journal,(weekly) per yr $2.00 
The Teacher’s Institute, (m’nthly) ‘ 1.00 
50 





The Scholars’ Companion, “ ° . 
Aids to School Discipline, 1.25 
Blackboards, from $3.50 to 12.00 
Blackboard Crayons, (Alpha) per gross .75 
‘ec “ (Chalk) “ec 25 
‘* Compass, 1.00 
“s Pointers, 25 
Certificates. 
Chart of English History. 1.00 
Clock, 8 day. 9.00 


Composition Books, Fine Acme Paper, 

per 100. 10.00 
Dictionaries. Webster’s Unabridged, 12.00 
Diplomas. 
Dumb Bells. 
Dustless Erasers, per doz, 1,80 
Easels—Blackboard. 


Eureka Slating, per quart, 2.25 
Geometrical Forms, 4.00 
Globe, =m teak meridian, 25.00 
“s “ Bronze Stand, 30.00 
“ S “ce 12, 00 
6 8 Plain, 8.00 
~ peppy 
= Wells. per doz. -1% 
se covers, per doz, 85 
Kindergarten Gifts. 
Lead Pencils, Faber’s. 
“ Cornell’s Outline. 
Minerals, small set of 25, 50 
Numeral Frames, 1,00 and 1,25 
Object Teaching Forms, 4.00 


Pads, Writing (Acme Paper) send for 
cir cular, 
Penholders (Accommodation) per gross, 


Essential Penmanship, $1.00 
Reward Cards, 
School Reports, per doz, 85 
Slate Pencils, pointed, per 100, 3.00 
Slates. 

> | Thermometers, 10-inch. 45 


Good | How to Teach. Kiddle, Calkins & 


Harrison, i 


Calkins’ Object Lessons, 
Page’s Theory and Practice media, 


1. 
pre. Principles and Practice of 


1.50 

Brooks’ Normal Methods, 1,50 
DeGraff School-Room Guide, 1.50 
- | Kellogg’s School Management, 1,00 
Iam prepared to furnish all kinds of 
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Mrs. A. Elmore, the popular song writer, 
has just published a beautiful song called 
“ Goldilocks,” The words are very beauti- 
ful, for Mrs, Elmore writes aeomingpey 
The description of “ Grandpa ling,’ 
will answer for thousands tee homes where 
the children are playing. No one can read 
it without wishing every such child a happy 
future—bright skies loving arms. 
music accompanies the words in very 
taste, and all classes of hearers. 
price is 40 cents, but orders 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


scribed 300,000 


a of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that the 
packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses 
of children ; strengthens the Retin ; cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. 


off by d igease, worry or overwork. 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $1.00. 


alone pre 


of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growt 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carrie 
F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Health. No. III. 
TAKING COLD 

The chmate of America is very changeable 
and every one is liable to take cold, as it is 
called. This means that the external surface 
of the body becomes chilled, that it will not 
act properly. On the surface of the body a 
vast number of small tubes terminate ; through 
them a great deal of moisture and waste matter 
escapes. A chill of the surface shuts up the 
months of these little sewers, and so all of this 
moisture and waste matter is kept in the budy, 
or it accumulates on the lungs, bowels, kidneys, 
or throat. Here it causes irritation. It more 
commonly eollects on the lining membrane of 
the lungs, throat, or nose; and this causes 
catarrh as it is called. Now, the first thing 
to do, is of course, to try and not get chiiled. 
If this happens, you must get the skin into its 
right state again as soon as you can. By taking 
a warm bath in the evening, rubbing the skin 
well and getting quickly into bed and covering 
up warm, you generally;restore the equilibrium, 
as it is called. But you must be careful the 
next day as you are more susceptible to taking 
cold for a day or two. Another remedy is to 
drink some hot lemonade at the time you go to 
bed, and to cover up warm. 

Many persons by neglecting a cold bave 
& profuse running of the nose during the win- 
ter. This should be cured, and it can only be 
done by getting the skin into an active state. 
Bathing is absolutely necessary to health. A 
basin of hot water, a good sponge, or wash 
cloth and a towel and a warm room and all 
that is needed. Wash and rub well with a 
towel and get into bed. This persisted in for 
a few days will bring the skin into a healthy 
condition. See how the farmer curries and 
brushes his horses! He says a good currying 
is equal to a peck of oats. 





The Power of the Press. 

In no way is the power cf the press more 
surely shown than in the universal knowl- 
edge that has in less than a year, been dif- 
fased throughout fifty millions of people of 
the wonderful curative properties of that 
splendid remedy Kidney Wort. And the 
people from the Atlantic to the Pacific have 
shown their intelligence and their knowl- 
edge of what isin the papers, by already 
making Kidney Wort their household rem- 
edy for all diseases of the kidneys, liver and 
bowels.— Herald. 





Ir you can get imto children a love of 
credit, and an apprehension of shame and 
disgraee, you have put into them the true 
principle, which will constantly work, and 
incline them to the right.—Looxs. 

Drrect teaching on moral ideas and prin- 
ciples is an important part of instruction.— 
Heat. 

Farrs in God is the source of all wisdom 
aca ote: ) and is nature's road to the 
pure education of man. 
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Feeble Ladies. 

Those languid, tiresome sensations, caus- 
ing you to feel scarcely able to be on your 
feet; that constant drain that is taken from 
your system all its elasticity; driving the 
bloom from your cheeks; that continual 
strain upon your vital forces, rendering you 
irritable and fretful, canteasily be removed 
+ A the use of that marvelous remedy, Hop 


Bitters, Irregularities and obstructions of 
your lammat pedetien are relived at ouce, while the 


fatordey f "Will you heed this? Cincinnayt re 
urday Night. 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


known and 
sed , New 


Faty rene 
25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIEs. 
Warranted, if used according to directi: ns, to cure or 
relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Attections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
A’ Purely Vegetable apestorans ; not a violent reme- 
dy; and ade very agreeable & the taste 
If you have je poe cold, if ever so slight, do not fail to 


the The timely use of a 25c. bottle will 
often prove ‘tt to A worth a hundred times its cost, 


Thé%c bottle contains four times as much as the %e 


Favorabi 


York Git 
for over 








i PERMANENTLY CURES || 


KIDMEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TEOUBLES it has 
acted like a charm. It hascured many very 
bed cases of PILES, and has never failed te 
act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIRCHILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 

says, “it is of priecless value. After sixteen 
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BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 


Buy it at the Druggistsa. Price, $1.00, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
J "on ve. 


IQUIC Eas of great 


pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 


S's equally ecient ws that pot ep ary | bs 
‘tin cans. It saves the 
fs always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 





‘LIQUID AND DEY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 





A. S., CLARK, 


145 Nasesan st.. or 37 Park Row, N. ¥. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL | BOOKS | 


Bought, Sold 
BACK NUMBERS my por 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


Se ogra 








Wathines 18 Bprece 


The Best Paper. Try It.|_ 


BEAUTIFULLLY ILLUSTRATED. 
SSth TEAR. 
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SCHOOL ‘DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 

National Kindergarten, Washington, ».C. The 
| sixth year of the Eindergarten Normal Class for the 
| training of teachers begins Oct. 18th. (Positions secured 
for those who are qualified.) Teac hers receive four 
lectures per week on (he use and philosophy of the twen- 


. . . | ty gifts and occupations of Freebel's kindergarten sys 
The Scientific American. tem; on the art of story-telling and the educational 
| value of play, together with object lessonsand daily 


Tux Screntiric American is a large First Class | practice in the kindergarten. Mothers rece.ve lectures 





Weekly Newspaper of Sixteen Pages, printed in the | on * The Kindergarten in the Nursery,” Wednesda 
most beauttiul style, pro with epiendid | afternoons. Terms: full course of eight months, 

ngs, nting the newest Inventions and | Wedpesday aiternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers, $5. 
the most oant Advances in the Arts and Sciences, in- | Requirements are: love of children, good common Eng- 
cluding New and Interesting Facts in Agricuiture, | lish education, refined manners, desire to improve, and 


Horticulture, the Home, Health, Medical Progress, 
Social Science, Natural History, Geology. Astronomy. 
The most valuable practical papers, by eminent writers 
in all departments of Science, will be found in the Scr- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


ood bealth. Mrs. Loulse Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 
-W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street 
N. W.., Principals. 


TEW YORKs CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, NO. 5 


Terms, $3.20 per year, $140 halt year, which includes East Fourteenth street, 24 door east of Fifth 
iscount to Agents. Siagie copies, ten cents.| Avenue. This music school offers extraord nary ad- 


Boia ad by, vom Newsdealers’ Remit by postal order to 
.. Publishers. 37 Park Row, New York. 


PATENT In em ~ with the Scienti- 
S. fe Ame m, Messrs. MUNN 
& Co. are Solicitors orn American and Foreign Patents, 
have had 8% years experience, and now have the larcest 
establishment in the world. Patents are obtained on 
the the best terms. terms. As special notice is made in the Scten- 
fic A all Inventions patented through 
this Agency, ae oe the name and residence of the Paten- 
tee. By the immense circulation thus given, public at- 
tention is directed to the merits of the new patent, and | 
sales or introduction often easily effected. 


vantages to its pupils. It has been in successful opera- 
tion tor over fifteen years. Its Professors namber over 
forty of the ablest American and: European teachers; 
so that its pupils can avail themselves of the most skill- 
ful instruction at a very reasonable price. The Conser 
| yatory is open in the evening as well as during the day, 
so that those employed during the day may pursue @ 
course of music under the best masters. Teachers re- 
| ceive special care in a Normal Class. Pupils may begin 
at any tin 
The Editor of the JOURNAL permits reference to him, 
be having frequently inspected the methods at the Con- 
servatory. 5S. M. GuiswaLp, Director. 





Any reon who has made a new discovery or inven- 
tion, can ascertain, free of charge, whether a patent can HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
probably be obtained. by ea | MusyN Co. We ing School. Reorganized with full fac uity. Three 


ur Hand t the Patent Laws, | full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their costs, and how | corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
procured, with hints tor procuring advances on inven- | only corneas School o oe State, having a distinct Pro- 
tions. Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, | (potionet & wree of St Practice, combined with 
he most thorough ac ~ i. ¢ instruction. Tuition and 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. | boarding at the lowest rates. dress Joun OGpEx, 


Branch Office, cor. F & 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. = Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


Illustrated Christian Weekly. | 
keeping series which bears their name. The Coll 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. Fea founded in 1858, and has made steady progress 


O€ 
Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome | utility and public favor, and now stands at the head of 
illustrations and high literar terary character make 1 B dest | this class o gemowts, pas ty is uneu ~~ ¥ the 
ous and elegan e@ course of study most 
the paper tor the , and effic ent. 7 The rates of tuition have Te 
en reduced, and pupils can enter at any time, 
HOME AND FAMLIY. | Tuition per term of 12 weeks, $55.00. Call or send for 





AG ARDS BU SINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 

<, 05 Broadway, New York. This is a pro 

Pia ~ 1 for business training, and is under the 
we supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 

. 8 Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
ee Bryant and Stratton, and is the author of the Book 


| | Sone 


school teacher will find In its columns the | circular containing full particulars. Ps 8. PACKARD, 

best of help th teaching the International Sunday Schoo ‘| ipal 
tari t AINE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 
nt is evangelical but not sectarian tm character, and ie | PAINE: DLs ation (Rerbe iow). Palos aptors 


2 
College, 1913 Broadway, Sth St., open 9 A.M.. till 10 P.M, 





Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 


ng Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeept 
PRS es subscription price, postage included is only rudimental and higher Mathematics, Correspondence and 
moe ye — ey See: ens — ay" q os 
metic an ritin quarter y creigners 
illustrated Christian Weekly, | oackward persons rapidly advancedin priv ate room. 








150 Nassau Street, New York. rr 


Sess, - 
ened by the strain of 


your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
discretion or dissipa 
ried or single, old or 
poor health or 
ness, rely on 





CASH t ‘PAID 


Ola Newspapers, "Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zine, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Pilates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


needs cleansing, to 
ing or stimulating, 
intoxicating, 
take Ho 
Bitters: 
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PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
GET THE BEST. 


The “Acme” School Paper stands at the head. 





DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 


\ commen eye like a a agate) Seon ome DR. W. J. STEWART, 
) not be equalled. 
 asTomIsNIne OFFER! 234 STREET, AND 9% AVE. 


1 will send out a package containing « fine pad, note 
size, 100 sheets, and a beautiful School Exercise Book 
100 pages for only % cents, postpaid. 

Address, WA. F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, N. Y. 
Trade supplied. 


§ISE=—A oN SE 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings fer broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 





THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRiIcEs, and sent b 
mail, toall parts of the country. Send for full deserip- 
tive circular 30 N.Y ELASTIC) TRUSS CO. @3 Bread 
way 5. Y. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


years > BROS., MERRILL & co., 
Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 
CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


BY MALCOM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal Loewe Potsdam, N.Y. 

Fall o 1 i tions 
to the “ta tiestheda of teach this his moet Important 


branch of education 
mail post paid on receipt o of 60 cts. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Pustisuens, Pura., Pa, 
Prof, ase a HISTORICAL SERIES 
History,—Outlines of History ; with 
Ontieet rei Tebicn Chrondlogical, Genealogical and Lit- 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, ob ‘ong to, cloth, $2.00. 
torical Questions, Logically Arrangeé and 
The companton-book ®! Outlines of History. 1 vol. 
eblong quarto, cloth, $1.7. 
5 poomment a 1 series of 100 Colored pore 
lustrating successive periods from the dawn of 
tor sory to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto cloth, 


Taught by the Eye 











orical Cha: or, histo’ 

oon at S pat] the Rise, wecquens and Fall 

ot all the important Nations, from the earliest times 

until the e present day. This Chart is published in tour 
distinct forms. 

ndhece For terms and othe: information, address the pub- 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 














MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON, 

WONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

IREENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. | ~° ae * 





4PPI ETON'S Young Chemist. 





Maury’s Geographies 
WALL MAPS. 


An Original and Select Series, Charming in Style, 
Rich in Material. and Happily Adapted to Schools of all 
Grades. 

The most satisfactory results have every where fol- 
lowed their use, eliciting innumerable and most gratify- 
ing testimonials. 

Specimens mailed for,—First Lessons, 86 cents ; World 
We Live In, 75 cents ; Manual, $1.20; rhysical, $1.50; Set 
of Maps (not matled) $10. 

Full information about introduction or supply given 
by UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 

19 Murray Street, N. Y. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramm 

Bidpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the TU. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s om | Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s 3 Practical Music Reader. 

Wirst Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 








CHICAGO. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 


1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board. 


Those of the same kind are of the same color and the 
following 2olors are used :—Blue, Pink, Yellow, White 
Red, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Buif. 

Used in 27 Different States. 

Universally Recommended. 

Their increasing sale attests their merits. 

A key of answers accompanies each set. 

Price per set ot 1000 different problems on Aeavy card- 
board in ten colors with full key of answers, all post- 
paid,one dollar. You will Uke them. 


Address A. C. MASON, Jacksonville, Ml. 
A SCIENTIFIC NOVELTY. 
THE STUDENTS’ PORTABLE 
Electrical Machine and Apparatus, |?" 


ACCOMPANIED BY 


“CURT W.MEYER’S ELEMENTARY 
Flew eo IN ELECTRICITY.” 
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WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. Profusely Tustrated. L1- 
Cena CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8yo. Li- 
ach Bale Bi DICTIONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 
MPHENENSTY DICTIONARY. Tustrated. 12mo. 
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iOOL DICTIONARY. Illustrated 
i2mo._ Half roan 
PRIMARY DICTION ‘Y. Illustrated. i6mo. Halt 


60 ce! 

POCKET DICTIONARY. a. i. Cloth, 6 
cts Mf : roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; cks, gilt edges . 
Many special alds to spatente, in addition toa ve 

full prensuncing and defining vocabulary, make W: Wor 

cester's, in the =, ot our most distinguished educa- 
tors, the Lad ae, as well as by far the cheapest 

Dictionaries ot our, language. 


JB. LIPPASSORE S00. Fash, 


SUPPLEME NTARY 
READING 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


—BY-— 


Col. F. W: Parker, np 
Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Boston. 





L. H. Marvell, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
—— 11) 
These lessons were prepared by practical teachers, and 
they were successtully used in the school-room before 
publication. They are not designed to supplant other 
Readers, but to be used in connection with any series to 
give an increased variety of attractive reading for the 
little folks. 


First & Second Books Now Ready. 


Samples by mail, 20 cents. 


R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. Y. 


“Indispensable to tne Laorary, Clergyman, Lawyer, 
Physician, Editor, , Student, and all of any call. 
ing in fe who demure Bneweeage. = 


1 
Britannica, 
AMERICAN REPR INT, 


NINTH EDITION. 


This great work is beyond me py superior in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character to all — works. 
The contributors are the most distinguished and on inal 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the is 
This issue is the ninth revision in a ) saeee 01 over 100 
years since ite inception. at and this reprint, a copy in every 
particular o! ritish edition, is the best and chea 
work ever oftered to the Arrerican eople. Thearticies 
are written in a most ey ap Ae style, and the quantity 
of matter in each volume is one third greater per volume, 
than In any other er Cyclopedia sold FY the same rates. 
we work contains ds of ravings on bay 24 and 
Wood, and is printed from entirely new type m ex- 
pressly for it. It will be comprised in 21 imperial octavo 
volumes 10 of which are now ready, on the Jay = =| 
volumes will be issued at the rs rate of 8 a year 
per volume, cloth bi bipding ° d only Ga sub 
scription For Specimen Pages app ly to the Publishers. 


J. M. STODDART.& CO., 727 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ACCENTS WANTED. 22ST TERMS. 


School Furniture. 
TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALS 


—OF- 
Public or District Schools 


—AND— 
Private Institutions 
Save money and get more durable Furniture, from the 
undersigned, who have made a specialty of manufac- 


School F*urniture, 
Including 


Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, 
Blackboards, Etc., Etc., 
For 89 years. 
ROBERT PATON & SON. 
26 Grove Street New York. 
Circulars and Catalogues sent on application, 
CENTS FOR A fa! tH PIECE he | MUSIC, 
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our Catalogue 
caste Dealers tad Publishers, No. 116 Cheeta st, 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuoron Baxi and Cures 
Acapemy, Facrory Brits, etc. Im oved Parzntr 
Mountrve. Catalogues tree. agencies 











and Siubd P.int, 849, 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, on¢Lades, 170, For Broad Writing, 204, 389, 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 

Other Styles to suit alt hands 

Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc,, furnished on application, 


JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 





HENBY HOE, Sole Agent. 





ROARS ASK — 


WEKANORK. CERISE 25 SORIA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN. N. J. 


ALL DEALERg 








SAMPLES AN Pes on AepicaTiO™ 





P. OFFICE BOX 4,280. 


J. & H. BERGE, 


191 Greenwich Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


—FOR— 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





BAKER, PRAIT & CO,, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW Y' 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS ! 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


Saver, rast & Co.,19 Bond St., N. Y. 
talogne containing 184 pages and over 300 


woe iled for 25 cents in stamps. 


Bargains in Books. 


20% 











Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; 
Sheep, $% ; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. John- 
son’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols. ; Cloth, $35 ; Half-mor., $45 
Brittanica, ninth edition, Znglish ; Cloth, $6.50 per 
vol.; Halt-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 
per vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf, $6. Chamber’s Cyclo- 
peedia, Zdinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; 
Sheep, $27.50; Half-calf, 35; Half-russia, $40. Second- 
hand sets of these works furnished at concessions from 
above prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered 
through us. Correspondence solicited. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO. 
1191 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO.,|? 
17 Murray St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to % 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books ¢, 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
will b emade for them. 








THE 
:| UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 
sores, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. mata in need 
of Teachers will please state the 


Avoress A. LOVELL & 
@ Bond Street, New + 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, CHOIRS AND CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS.” 


Extra large for 1880. Contains 16 pages of new songs by 
best authors, and beautiful 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE. 


Introducing ogerenriate ¢ scriptural readings and music. 

This year’s “ Selectio: surpass all similar collections 

in ieee Printed on tinted paper, red bor- 

és with illuminated coves in colors. 'y $4 per 
00; single copy, by mail, 5 cts. 


“UNDER THE PALMS,” 


A sacred oratorio for young voices; for Church and 
Sunday school = ~~} = 8 and Exhibi — Schools, 


Christmas, etc. Music b ae b: 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Lae coples ee 28 cts and 
paste is simple and joyous, i: introd = aa 


evergreen decorations. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
And 86 Broadway, New York. 





1850. THIRTY-FIRST YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INS. C€O., 
oF Wav ToR= 
Assets, $10,049,156. 
Surplus, $1,849,660. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y, WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ase’t Secretaries. 
NEW FEATURE. 


Non-Participati licies issued guaranteed by the 
= aan Dollars Resets of this Oclapeny, siving in- 


“ia Cheaper insurance at once than any mutual 
id. Giving a largest amount of insurance for the 


remium 
Pid. No. No Eotertain about Sxiéne, consequently, 
of insurance, but 


= Fe increase of cost 
" 5th. A fixed sum payable yearly tor a fixed sum in 


AGENTS WANTED. 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
ae 5 and ph Street, New York. 
nch Offices.— oe Brood wey New Toe: gue 
Eighth Street, Pinadelphia, 29 Fulton 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 Pat hetth Mimore Strest, B Baltic 
Dye or Clean all si of Ladies’ and jaitenes’ 
Germcnts. Shawis, SS etc. All kinds of — 
ed or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 


Something Really Remarkable. 


I am sending out a beautiful 
METAL BOX 
with sliding cover and in it a dozen fine steel pens, al! 
for two three-cent stamps postpaid—this is less than half 
price for the box alone. The editor of this paper says; 
“ It is a decidedly neat thing ; capital for scholars.” 
Address A. E. HOLMES, 
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Gildersleeve Landing, Conn. 
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